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The Chicago Tribune Film 
At the Old Waldorf Bar 


The Chicago Tribune has secured the men’s lounge room, 
formerly the famous Waldorf bar, on the main floor of the 
Waldorf Hotel as headquarters during the A. N. P. A. 
Convention, April 24 to April 28 inclusive. 


The Chicago Tribune 
Will Show the Greatest Industrial Film 
Ever Produced 


to portray the entire sequence of Newspaper progress 
from the cutting of the spruce and balsam through the 
paper mills to the presses and the newsstands, 


There will be three shows daily:—one at 11.00 A.M., one 
at 2.00 P. M. and one at 4.30 P. M. 


Publishers attending the convention are invited to witness this 
movie and to make this room their headquarters. 


The Chicago Tribune 


K{THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER/({\ 
_ Tribune Building, CHICAGO 512 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK Haas Building, LOS ANGELES 
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NUMBER FIFTEEN OF A SERIES 





THE PICTORIAL REVIEW 


Testifies to the 
Boston American’s 





roved value 
to Advertisers 


The Pictorial Review wrote March 
14 expressing thanks “for the very 
excellent and complete tie-up with 
our March advertising in the 


BOSTON AMERICAN. 


“If your Merchandising Department 
is in the habit of giving all of your ad- 
vertisers a similar service, I do not 
see how it is possible for them to stay 
out of the American. You make it 
almost imperative for them to use 
your valuable newspaper.” 


The BOSTON AMERICAN does 
give this service to all advertisers 


A Remarkable 3-cent Evening Newspaper 


























Research and Promotion Departments at Service of Advertisers 
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WEEKLY 


News and Advertising 


SERVICE 





FOR WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS 


EDITORS: 


You can now get an NEA Service _ produced 
especially for weekly newspapers. 


You can have one page weekly of up-to-the- 
minute news pictures, an editorial, a cartoon, a comic, 
bright, humorous paragraphs, a fashion and news copy 
all in mat form, and one page of advertising cuts and 
copy, the cuts in mat form. 


NEA can supply vou with a low price foolproof cast- 
ing box, or make you an attractive combination price 
on caster and service. 





Write or Wire for Samples and Rates 


: NEA SERVICE, INC. 


1200 W. THIRD ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PRODUCING PLANTS IN 
NEW YORK AND CLEVELAND 
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“The more sales you expose yourself 
to the more sales you will make.” 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


In Philadelphia you can make quick con- 
nection with the vast army of consumers 
who are reached by the half-million daily 
circulation of the Bulletin. Few markets 
in the country offer such an ideal and 
economical opportunity for reaching out 
for increased business. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is one of the largest 
in America. 


° ° Y Net paid daily average circulation for March: 
Philadelphia 


nan 902,394: 25 


No artificial methods of stimulating circulation are used by The Bulletin 





NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Dan A. Carroll, Verree & Conklin, Inc. C. L. Weaver Allen Hofman 
150 Nassau Street. 28 East Jackson Blvd. Verree & Conklin, Inc. Verree & Conklin, Inc. 
117 Lafayette Blvd. 681 Market Street 
LONDON PARIS 
125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1. 5 rue Lamartine (9). 
(Copyright, 1922-W. L. McLean) 
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B consults it at every corner. 
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| WHAT SHALL THE ETHICS OF JOURNALISM COVER? 


No Profession Is in Greater Need of an Established Guide for the Conduct of Its Members—The Right of 
Difference of Opinion Must Always Be Considered in Cases of Individual. 


NE type of man will hardly ven- 
ture to drive outside the township 
without a road map in his pocket, and he 
His next 


S door neighbor, on the other hand, will 


down in black and white. 
+ out offence, be described as the ritualist, 


pick his way across a_ continent prac- 


| tically by instinct and enjoy every mile. 


One type of man wants everything 


He may, with- 


or the rationalist, or the formalist. The 


) other has no use for explicit statement— 
) the one-two-three way of reducing mat- 
S ters to a regular order. 


He says he is 





By L. N. FLINT 


Eprrorta, Nore—Mr. Flint is director of the Department of Journalism, University 
of Kansas, and is one of the strongest advocates for an established Code of Ethics 


in Journalism 


the other hand she puts the rationalists ‘woman’s instinct’ as to what is the right 


who have no confidence in a boiled egg Or, as another 
that hasn’t been timed by the clock, 

The one manages his paper—and some- 
times says other editors ought to manage 
their papers—through an enlightened ex- 
pediency guided by a sense of justice. As 
one editor puts it, “I handle each case 
as it comes certain 


thing to do.” 


sure you're right, then go ahead.” 


day. 


says, 


use only the Davy Crockett precept: Be 


The other type of editor has his ethical 
notions somewhat carefully formulated 
to meet the exigencies of the publisher’s 
Perhaps he prints a sort of code 


he placards it in the news room, or he 
puts it into a style book. In any case he 
talks and votes for the adoption of a 
formal code of ethics by the editorial 
association to which he belongs. 
things down in black and white. 

The institutionist rarely contends that 
there is any harm in promulgating codes 
of ethics, though one editor did say re- 
cently that a newspaper which “flaunts 
a code is usually trying to put something 
over on the public.” If there is now and 
then a hypocrite who cloaks unprofes- 
sional practices under a code of ethics, 


He gets 


satisied with the “spirit of the thing.” up, following a under the flag on the editorial page. or 































And now, from the standpoint of these 


two divisions of humanity, consider the 


editor—for in spite of what folks think 
and say about him, he is still allowed to 
remain in the human race and exemplify 


| its moods and differences. 


Obviously, it does not matter how he 


S asserts his temperamental predilections 


in what may be described as his personal 


) affairs or in his manner of doing his day’s 


work, except as he comes into relation 
with other people. He may be 
tematic or erratic. He may be buoyant 
or phlegmatic. He may be a two-cylinder 
gas engine or a turbine. But as he en- 
ters into relations with the community 
and the larger public he sheds the in- 
significance that belongs to him as one 
unit among a multitude. He takes on a 
social importance. He stands, without 
exaggeration, as the keeper of many des- 
tines. He no longer lives unto. himself. 

His rules of conduct become matters of 
some moment. 

Whether or not he would plead guilty 
to the charge, every editor carries with 
him a philosophy of life—a bundle of 
ptinciples of action which determine and 
explain his orbit—and this philosophy 
i, from the nature of his function in the 
world, a public matter. It constitutes his 
code, and from it are derived his habits 
of conduct. Orderly relations between 
people are maintained only by such codes. 
Relations beget questions of ethics; com- 
plex relations such as a journalist ac- 
cepts for his part in life involve corres- 
pondingly complex questions of ethics. 
With this general statement there is not 
likely to be any violent disagreement. 
The journalist—or newspaper man, if you 
prefer—who says, as some do, that he is 
Not aware of having to face any ethical 
problems is not even fooling himself. He 
knows better, but likes the pose. The 
editor who says—as one editor recently 
said with swaggering bravado—that his 
ethical code consists of the one maximum, 
Get the money,” is merely momentarily 
befuddled by his own smartness. 

ike it or not, the editor is still a 
human pack animal and his pack bulges 
with ethical paraphernalia, some of it 
badly battered perhaps, some of it tawdry, 
some of it damaged by exposure to all 
kinds of weather, none of it insurable at 
anything like its first cost, but ethical 
Contraptions nevertheless. 

Now, however, comes the parting of 
the ways. Now comes Old Mother Na- 
tire and separates the sheep from the 
other Sheep—the goats in the flock are 
Teally too few to count. 

.On the other hand she puts the intui- 
tonists, who boil their eggs by guess— 
get them done about right, too. On 


sys- 











AN EASTER THOUGHT FOR THE PRESS AND 


THE PEOPLE 
By RT. REV. L. J. EVERS 


{Eprrortat. Nors—Monsignor Evers is rector of St. Andrew’s Roman Catholic 
Church, dedicated to the newspaper workers of New York City. Its special Mass for 
the morning newspaper men at half past two every Sunday and holy day, and Masses at 
noon during Lent and Advent are known th oughout the country. ] 

HE press is perhaps the most powerful force today in the world to mould 

the people in their ways of thinking. No sane thinking man would 
deny the power of the press for good nor would he deny the power of the 
press for evil if it is not guided and directed by the principles of right and 
wrong and the eternal principle of justice and right. Men instinctively 
admire truth, integrity, honor, courage, character and justice, and if the press 
is not founded on these principles, no man on earth can measure the evil 
that will come to the reading public from a misdirected public press. 

Let me say, we must not confound the freedom of the press with the 
license of the press. I have studied the principles of moral philosophy and 
theology for over forty-five years and never have I found any exception to 
the Commandment—“Thou shall not bear false witness,” in favor of an 
editor of a newspaper or any other branch of the press. Nowhere have I 
found any permission granted to a newspaper editor or writer, to live outside 
the breastworks of God’s ten Commandments. 

Yet, I must confess, | know a number of newspapers and newspaper men, 
who have both summer and winter quarters outside these breastworks. We 
hear nowadays a great deal about teaching the foreigners, who are coming 
to our shores in such great numbers, respect for our laws and sacred insti- 
tutions. But how can we do this, when so many of our daily newspapers 
are besmirching day after day, those who are constituted in legitimate author- 
ity by the votes of the public? 

“Thou shall not bear false witness.” This I think is one of the crying 
abuses of a great part of the press today. But again, on the part of the 
people there is a corresponding duty to do all they can to support and 
encourage the great and uplifting influences of the public press today in 
behalf of truth and public morals. No upright person of nature warm and 
sympathetic, can or should withhold respect and admiration from the man 
who dares at all times to maintain the cause of right—the cause of truth 
—who dares 

—*“to stand beside her 

When craven churls deride her; 

To front a lie in arms, and not to yield— 
This shows, methinks, God’s plan 

And measure of a stalwart man.” 


And so let the press be honest and truthful, directed by the highest 
standards for truth and honesty, public uplift and morality, and correspond- 
ingly let the people give the truest, heartiest support and approval to the 
press, and then we shall see the reciprocal duties of the press to the people 
and the people to the press, be made one of the greatest and the most power- 
ful agents for good of government and the happiness of the country and the 
people. 








surely there is also, now and then, an 
institutionist who does the “right” thing 
in the “easiest way.” In all departments 
of life, explicit standards invite hypocrisy, 
but they do not create hypocrites nor for 
very long afford them shelter. And the 
black-and-whiter feels that there are 
weighty reasons—much more important 
than his own personal preferences—why 
journalism should assert specifically its 
convictions as to the rules that ought to 
govern its conduct, 

One of these reasons is, as he sees it. 

that the public is. to a considerable de- 
gree, unfair to the newspaper because of 
ignorance as to conditions of newspaper 
production; because of indifference as to 
the editor’s conception of his job; and be- 
cause of an easy facility in shirking its 
share of responsibility for the character 
of the press. 
; He blieves that a better understanding 
in all these directions can be promotéd 
by' publicity for the editor’s best convic- 
tions as to the place of journalism in the 
scheme of things and the standards to 
be upheld by journalists. He believes in 
advertising one’s good intentions. He 
believes that a code of ethics is good 
advertising. He perhaps has a notion 
that a better understanding between pub- 
lic and press might lead to more of a 
partnership in developing the best possible 
social organ of publicity. He may even 
figure that anything that builds up public 
confidence in newspapers builds greater 
prosperity for newspapers. 

Or he may be chiefly interested in the 
influence of a code within the newspaper 
world itself. In this world, as in any 
other world, he finds some men equipped 
with broader horizons than others. Some 
with better vision than others. Some 
who are keenly appreciative of the pro- 
fessional aspects of journalism, and oth- 
ers who insist, without apparently being 
very clear as to distinctions in any good 
dictionary, that publishers are engaged 
in business and nothing but business 
He finds some who are not afraid to be 
called idealists, and others who are so 
intensely practical that they need an 
active public opinion within their own 
group to help them keep straight. 

Publicly-avowed standards, he feels, 
are a perpetual challenge to conduct, an 
educational force sure to bring results in 
practice. Such has been the influence of 
codes in medicine and to a less degree, 
in law, engineering, and teaching; why 
should not the rule hold in journalism? 
It has held good in at least one state. 
The Kansas code was one of the earliest, 
if not the earliest, adopted by any state 
editorial association. Ten years ago it 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Editor 


PAPER MAKERS COWARDS—DISHONEST 
TO EACH OTHER, P. T. DODGE SAYS 





Charges Rebating to Publishers and Pictures Industry as 
Demoralized—lInternational Paper Company Wrote 


Off $6,000,000 on 


Wood Last Year 





% RTAIN newsprint manufacturers 
were called cowards for failing to 
maintain the price of their newsprint 
high enough to assure themselves an 
adequate profit, by Philip T. Dodge, 
president of the International Paper 
Company, in his speech to the American 
Paper and Pulp Association during the 
morning session April 13. More than 
$6,000,000 was set as the figure written 
off by the company last year on the wood 
account. Mr. Dodge stated that pub- 
lishers were now playing one paper mill 
against another and getting a price far 
below the production cost of new sprint. 

Secret rebates and dishonesty toward 
one another on the part of manufacturers 
was emphasized by Mr. Dodge as one 
of the causes of the present disorganized 
condition of the industry in the United 
States. He said that he knew of cases 
where secret rebates had been given pub- 
lishers by mills on paper bought last 
year. ; 

Touching on the labor situation Mr. 
Dodge declared that so long as he re- 
tained the presidency of his company no 
labor leader would cross the threshold 
of one of the company’s mills. 

Mr. Dodge said: 


“The newsprint industry is probably 


passing through the most critical, the 
most difficult period in its history. 
Notwithstanding the enormous reduc- 


tions we have made in our inventories, 
I think it is a fact that with paper sell- 
ing at the present prevailing price of 
3% cents, every newsprint mill in the 
country, with the exception of two or 
three very small ones, is losing money, 
and losing heavily. The causes for that, 
I think, are simple. 

“The primary cause is overproduction. 
The capacity of the North American 
mills has grown from about 2,100,000 
tons a year (including the new mill 
started the day before yesterday by the 
International Paper Company at Three 
Rivers) to a capacity above 2,700,000 
tons; in other words, there has been an 
increase in the capacity of the mills on 
this continent of about 600,000 tons a 
year in a very short period of time. It 
true that the consumption was. very 
high during the war, but it never ex- 
ceeded the supply. 

“In 1920 there were in this country, 
as nearly as we can ascertain, 90,000 tons 
more paper available than was used. The 
spot market prices were created largely 
by the fact that a few large publishers 
accumulated that paper and carried it 
in stock and robbed the market, and 
permitted the little brokers and dealers 
and profiteers to take advantage of the 
situation. 

“Why is it that we are suffering 
day? Primarily it is because of the 
fect of this increased capacity, 
it is because we have in our ranks a 
large number of cowardly and _ selfish 
men! Now, I speak advisedly when I 
say that. While certain mills in this 
country are running at 60 per cent 
capacity, others are running above their 
normal maximum capacity. If the manu- 
facturers of this country (I am refer- 
ring now only to newsprint) had consid- 


1S 


to- 
ef- 
but mainly 


ered, had ascertained, as they can so 
readily, what the normal saisiiactian was, 
the capacity for production, what the 
consumption was, and they had_ been 
willing each to take their reasonable 
share of that business, so that although 
running under capacity they could keep 


out of bankruptcy and keep their plants 


in motion, the result would have been 
what? An ample supply of paper for 
the publishers; the market would not 
have been robbed. On the other hand, 


it would have meant that we could have 


maint ained for our paper (operating in- 
dividually, studying the condition, each 
man determining himself what was fair 


and what was right, 
a reasonable return 


what would give him 
on his investment ) 


a price 
proht 


which, if it had not given us a 
this year and last, would have 
greatly minimized our losses. 

“Now, it is because of the selfishness 
of the people in our own ranks, that we 
are in this trouble. Gentlemen, with a 
mistaken shortsighted view, not looking 
to the future, not considering the ulti- 
mate effect of what they are doing, 
rushed into the market and were willing 
to exceed almost any price that would 
fill their mills to capacity, and particu- 
larly one or two of the Canadian mills 
are running night and day beyond their 
normal capacity. What happened? 
What would happen if you were pub- 
lishers? The publishers have sandpa- 
pered the manufacturers one against the 
other (to use an English expression), 
and when contracts were sought, they 
would make one manufacturer bid against 
another; so the price has been forced 
down and down and down, till today 
three and one-half cents is the generally 
prevailing price and we are practically 
all losing money; we are losing very 
heavily, some of us. In the company 
with which I am connected, they are 
losing money at 3% cents on the average. 
although we charged off on our wood 
accounts last year over $6,000,000. 

“As to the remedy, I think the prin- 
cipal remedy is for the manufacturers to 
study the conditions, to study the facts, 
to see what the demand is. and fix their 
prices that they will give themselves 
a reasonable and adequate profit, and at 
the same time treat the publisher fairly. 
Any condition under which the publisher 
temporarily oe paper for less than 
it cost to make injurious not only 
to the paper indatirs but is equally in- 
jurious to the publisher when the read- 
justment comes, it inevitably will 
come. 

“Of course, this last year we have been 
faced with some very unusual conditions. 
My recollection is that about 130,000 tons 
of paper have come in from abroad; 
but when you consider that our con- 
sumption last year, in round figures, was 
almost 2,000,000 tons, it was avery 
small percentage and should not have 
disturbed the market, and would not have 
disturbed the market if we had had the 
courage to stand to our guns and insist 
upon a price that would give us a rea- 


so 


is 


as 
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sonable return, an honest return, a proper 
return, a lawful return, on the money 
that we had invested. 

“I see a rift in the clouds, however. I 
am in pretty close touch with some of the 
industries on the other side. The pos- 
sibility of sending that foreign paper into 
America will disappear in time. 

“I think in the course of a very few 
months we will find that Germany and 
Scandinavia will be unable, or at least 
it will be undesirable for them to. send 
into the American mz irket paper in such 
quantities as they have in the last year 
or two. The German publishers have 
recently co-operated in protesting to the 
German government because they were 


unable to obtain the amount of paper 
necessary for the publications. This 
present German government, which is 


just as arbitrary as that of Russia was 
before the war (and I have been on 
the ground and therefore speak advised- 
ly), simply compels the people to ex- 
port a certain part of their paper. Of 
course they do that for two reasons: 
First, they want to send it to countries 
in which the exchange in favor of 
Germany and it is advantageous for 
that reason; and secondly, they had an 
export duty levied by the government 
which is applied partly to pay their in- 
demnity, so the government is directly 
interested in their exporting of paper. 

However, the wages are descending and 
I think in the course of a year or two 
the importation of news will be negligi- 
ble. I think they will be especially so if 
Russia gets on her feet. 

“Speaking of Russia, I want to say 
there is nothing in this world so sig 
ant to us as that we should enable Ger- 
many to get on her feet, that she may 
pay her indemnity and that with English 
capital to aid her, she may put Russia 
back on her feet. When that comes (and 
I believe it will come more speedily than 
we expect), we are going to have an 
improvement there that will be reflected 
upon this country, and I look then for a 
period of very great prosperity. 

“Now, as to this newsprint, I believe 
that when the manufacturers come to re- 


is 


view their books, to study their balance 
sheets, they will find that it is absolutely 
necessary that they should hold to the 
present prices for a considerable time, or 
pe rhaps make them somewhat higher. 
‘Another of the evils which exist 
among the manufacturers is dishonesty 


with each other; paper is being sold, con- 
tracts are being made at 3% cents, mill 
delivery. and then secret rebates are al- 
lowed, adjustments of freight. allowances 
for paper delivered and paid for in the 
last year. IT know of an instance in which 
some thousands of dollars were allowed 





is a most natural sequence. 


American—-was more widely known 


shall such memorial take? 


bronze. 


Col. 


There 
Publisher. 


is a coincidence 


to that outlined for journalists. 


with the country. 
labors. 


the farm project a good one. 





THE HENRY WATTERSON MEMORIAL FARM 


(Reprinted from the Chattanooga News.) 


HAT there should be a movement for a memorial to Henry Watterson 
No other editor of his time—if indeed any 
and loved. 
was of a character which his admirers might well desire to bring to the 
attention and contemplation of succeeding generations. 
Several suggestions have been offered, but there 
is an apparent concurrence of opinion that it should not be of granite or 


The Editor and Publisher suggests that, 
life was spent and his great distinction won in journalism, a memorial which 
should bear some relation to those similarly engaged would be most fitting. 
That publication in the same connection, notes the need of a farm home in 
some of the mountain states where aged members of the profession and those 
of broken health might go for recuperation and treatment. 
should be located in Colorado, Arizona or New Mexico. 


Such an idea had not occurred to us, but it seems to be a good one. 
Watterson was able to retire with a competence in his old age, but 
many of his fellow professional workers are not so fortunate. 
find their health wrecked by the severe draft upon their energies. 
would indeed be a fitness of things if a retreat for these could be provided 
and maintained and be known as the Watterson Memorial home. 
editor would be appropriately honored. 
linked with a benefaction worthy of it. 


in the plan recommended by the Editor and 
The organized printers of the country have established a home 
at Colorado Springs which is maintained by the craft for purposes similar 
Its consummation would bring a reminder 
to the unfortunate of another great editor's 
They could go west and recuperate from their exhausting 
This paper sympathizes with the memorial movement and _ thinks 


And his great life work 


But what form 


inasmuch as Col. Watterson’s 


This, it thinks, 


Many others 
There 


The great 
Moreover, his name would be 


advice to go west and grow up 








to a newspaper that had close 
counts for last year. TI] hey 
to pay the market price, 
price for their paper for 
they are given credit of 


d its ac. 
are Compellgl 

the _ 
this year, 
a good phe 





thousand dollars on that account th 
was closed for last year, and ip es 
way they are getting in effect a seer, 
rebate. ’ 
_ “Now, I think, gentlemen, that it j 
interest to all of us that we shoes 
ul 


make our prices open, 
adhere to them, 
do it honestly. 

“Of course, the manuf: icturers j 
United States are at a very 


that we sh 


uid 
whatever 


they are, ay 
in th 
Sreat disad 


vantage in several respects as com 

with the manufacturers in other pe 
tries. Newsprint paper is practical 
the only paper without protection e 
made from the same material a 
other papers, with the same class 
labor; to an extent on the same a 
chines, but the markets of the world, an 


open to our competitors. 
from governmental wood 
men who receive in many 
half the wage that we pay men for sim: 
lar work, comes into the United Stats 
first. Just across the border we hav 
our Canadian friends: their manuiz 
tured product is permitted to come i 
free, and at the same time they are pe 
mitted to prevent, to cut off, to arte 
the supply of wood to the United Stay 
mills under leases which were maé 
(and paid for very heavily) with the dis 
tinct understanding that that wood wa 


Paper maé 
in Europe, | 
cases less tha 


coming into United States mills, Unde 
those aes, the wood did come fe 
years; the Can adian authorities were ny 


only glad but anxious to have it com 


and urged the American manufactures 
to increase their mills and increase te 
importation of that wood, or the 


portation, and in a day almost, realizin 
that it was advantageous to develop the: 
home industries, they forbade the fy. 
ther exportation of that wood to foreg 
lands ; but their manufactured produd 
made in Canadian mills, employing 
Canadian labor, paying taxes into te 
Canadian treasury, is permitted to com 
in free. 
“And why 
sider who 
are. how 








Well, when we oo 

consumers of this pape 
y men there are in o 
legislative halls who are » the owners 
or are largely nteneibell in, newspaper 
and when we consider that pretty near 
every one of those men is looking for 
ward to the next election to see what th 
local conditions are and how he me 
guard himself at the ballot-box, we @ 
understand how it is that when a pub 
lisher pulls a string, a legislator att 
other end answers. That is viel we 
have to face and how we are going! 
escape it, I don’t know. Of course, ® 
are hopeful of a duty, but I have mm 
the slightest idea we will obtain it 

believe we will find that when Conrtes 
adiourns, there is no protection on news 
rrint paper. All we can do is to stui 
the economies, work as hard as we ca 
manifest a spirit of co-operation and mr 
tual regard: do all those things whit 
the law will permit us to do for i 
genere al good. 

“Tf each mat wufe acturer would take hi 
share of what is to be consumed, an 
if they would all hold to prices that a 
fair and reasonable, instead of lettin 
these publishers force them down 9 
making them bid one against the othe 
I believe the industry would come bas 
within a reasonable time to a go 
sound condition E 

“The consumption of paper is mered 
ing; this country growing; our & 
ports are cut off because of the ex xchantt 
but as the world conditions are rectit 
and the exchange is again equalized ant 
comes back toward the normal so ti 
other nations can do business with us 
will be possible for us to fe- -establs 
our exports, I think. It is not comm 
today; it is not coming tomorrow, and ! 
never will come unless we stand togett 
and work together along legitimate 
cal, legal lines of co-operation! 

“One of the difficulties that we ha 
been passing through this past yard 
the matter of labor. In most ‘of t 
unionized mills the contracts expi 
the first of last Mav. Wages were hit? 


is it? 
the 
many 


is 


(Continued on page 12) 
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r WE-CENT PAPERS INVITE BANKRUPTCY 
1 AT PRESENT OPERATING COSTS 











York Globe’s Expense on 16-Page Paper Is $64 Per Thou- 
sand, Says Jason Rogers, and One-Cent Price Would 
Compel Increase in Advertising Rates 



























OLISH and absurd local com- 
petition between newspapers has 
out in Springfield, Mass., where 
fort is being made to sell news- 
sat one cent per copy, long before 
cut in retail prices is warranted 
Bustiied by reduction in the cost of 
ction” stated Jason Rogers, pub- 
of the New York Globe, to a rep- 
wve of Epitor & PUBLISHER. 
fith print paper at $70 per ton at 
mill and say $80 per ton delivered at 
ofices in New York, as compared 
$40 per ton before the war, with 
rolls more than double what they 
in 1916, the proper time has not 
for sound business men to engage 
give-away battle which will merely 
trial of endurance,” continued Mr. 


S. . 
have no figures upon which to make 


eal finite calculation of what it costs to 
) arreesguce a copy of a newspaper in Spring- 
1 Stay (fp but I know that it costs the New 
e mae gk Globe 64 cents a copy to get out 
the qi page newspaper. This means that 
vod yep onecent newspaper sold at 50 cents 
Unde hundred to the dealer our costs 
ime feild be $64 per thousand and our re- 
vere nifgs $5 per thousand, . 
it com such a situation the advertiser 
facturen @ make up the deficit and produce any 
ease tyapin of profit that the newspaper de- 


the ex to mark up, In the case of the 
realize, 2 reduction of retail price to 1 
Jop the: Would mean a loss of $680,000 in 
the fy-gmue and would involve the necessity 
) foreine increase of 10 cents a line in ad- 
product Ring rates to earn as little as 3 per 
mploying§om the year’s traffic, 

into tee the advertiser who sees prospect 
to commerget circulation and lower rates in 
turn of one cent newspapers, there 
we con ey disappointment ahead. Any tem- 
his payee, Mcrease in circulation for their 
e in or getsing will be offset by future in- 
wners 9 rate to enable the newspapers 
wspapes eetion. To relieve the reader of his 
ty near eroportion of the expense for the 
king fo-gpction of the newspaper means that 
what te@evettiser will be compelled to carry 
he meg? Much more of the load. 

<. we caMmth print paper at $80 per ton in 
na pubgeress foom, the paper used in pro- 
‘or at eggs 2 l6-page paper cost $10.40 per 






















































ordinate profits. 
able to check up—and I have access to 
many figures—is making less than 5 per 
cent, with most of them running less 
than 3 per cent. 
labor costs down any faster than justi- 
fied by the cost of living and on the basis 
of yearly adjustment of contracts with 
the unions, 


the Globe’s circulation averaged 175,000 
per day at one cent as compared with 
166,000 per day for 1921 at three cents 
per copy. What is true of the Globe is 
true of nearly all other newspapers 
everywhere. 
proportionate money to maintain circula- 
tion to meet the desires of advertisers by 
gift enterprises, 
means, 
and publisher will both be better off by 
avoiding excitement and radical action 
at this time, 


Some few have spent dis- 
contests, and other 


In the long run the advertiser 


“Our newspapers are not making in- 
Everyone I have been 


We cannot get our 


“There is very small likelihood of any 


lower prices for print paper until Janu- 
ary, 1923. Most of the mills are operat- 
ing under the strain of heavy writing-off 
of wood and other supplies bought at 
much higher prices and we must pay a 
price which will keep all fairly efficient 
mills operating or face a real shortage of 
supply and higher prices. 


“The publisher who at the present time 
is so foolish as to try to. sell his paper 


at one cent a copy will be compelled to 
get out a very inferior newspaper and is 


inviting the dangers of bankruptcy. A 
slight slump in the volume of advertising 


or a refusal of advertisers to pay in- 


creased rates to meet costs of production 


for April 15, 1922 


will compel them to hang out the red 
flag. 


“It is to be earnestly hoped that pub- 


lishers generally will stand firmly by the 
sane course of distributing the present 
increased cost of production between both 
reader and advertiser, rather than throw 
the whole burden where it will reduce 


the traffic in advertising.” 


New Home in Windsor 


W. F. Herman, publisher of the Wind- 
sor (Ont.) Border Cities Star has paid 
$40,000 cash for a piece of property 83 
feet by 110 feet at the corner of Ferry 
and Pitt streets, Windsor, and has started 
building a new home for his paper. He 
took over the papers in 1918 and has oc- 
cupied leased quarters. It is expected 
that the new building will be ready by 
the end of the year. Complete new equip- 
ment will be installed. 


Johnstown Ledger 60-Page Paper 


The first issue of the Johnstown (Pa.) 
Sunday Ledger, April 9, was a 60-page 
paper, with a 12-page magazine section, 
four-page comic, I. N. S. and N. E. A. 
features and a 20-page automobile sec- 
tion. 


City News to Move to Park Row 


The New York City News Association 
will move on May 1 from 30 Church 
Street to the Park Row Building. The 
Kleinschmidt Electric Printers System 
will be installed in the new quarters. 





Dealers Force Paper to 2 Cents 


Because the Newark Newsdealers’ 
Protective Association will not permit 
its members to display or co-operate in 
the sale of a one-cent newspaper, the 
Newark (N. J.) All-Day Ledger now 
sells for 2 cents, as does its early morn- 
ing edition. 








FOUR PER CENT MARCH LINEAGE GAIN BY 
GREATER NEW YORK DAILIES 








REATER New York newspapers 

carried 13,904,268 lines of adver- 
tising during March, 1922, a gain of 608,- 
060 lines, or 4.5 per cent over March, 
1921, figures, according to the New York 
Evening Post Statistical Department. 
Gains were made by 12 of the 17 papers 
listed over their 1921 records and four 














passed the mark they set in March. 1920. 

Increasing use of newsprint is indica- 
ted by the gain in number of pages used 
during the month—13,742 in March, 1922, 
and 12,228 in March last year. The gain 
is 1,514 pages, or 12.3 per cent. 

Totals for the month in 1922 and 1921 
and for the years 1922-1916 follow: 
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SEEK NEW PRESS LAWS 
IN FLORIDA 


Definition of Newspaper of General 
Circulation and New Rules on 
City Expense Printing Before 
1923 Legislature 


(By Telegraph to Eviton & Pustisuer) 


Tampa, Fla., April 11—Discussion of 
practically every phase of the publishing 
business featured the annual meeting of 
the Florida Press Association, at Day- 
tona, April 7 and 8, with legislation oc- 
cupying the paramount place. The Flori- 
da Press Association is co-operating with 
the Associated Dailies of Florida and the 
South Florida Press Association in secur- 
ing the passage of needed legislation at 
the 1923 session of the legislature, A 
committee from the three associations, 
handling legislative matters, is composed 
of George E. Hosmer, Bradentown, chair- 
man; Frank Kay Anderson, Tampa, ex- 
ecutive secretary; C. G. Mullen, Tampa; 
Frank B. Stoneman, Miami; R. L. 
Sweger, Quincy; C. C. Carr, St. Peters- 


burg; Clayton Codrington, Deland; 
Willis B,. Powell, Travares; J. H. 
Humphries, Bradentown, and J. E. 


Worthington, Lake Wales. 

The associations are particularly in- 
terested in securing passage of two bills. 
The first has as its object the definition 
of what shall be termed a newspaper of 
general circulation. It is understood that 
the object of this bill is to define what 
papers shall be eligible to publish legal 
advertising under the law which pre- 
scribes that such advertisements must be 
published in a newspaper of general cir- 
culation, 

The second bill would provide for the 
publishing in legal form of disbursements 
of public moneys by all tax-expending 
bodies in the state. At present the state 
laws are said to be somewhat chaotic, 
some tax-expending bodies being required 
to publish their expenditures, while others 
are not, The proposed law would put 
all on the same basis. 

During the conference a paper prepared 
by Jefferson Thomas, head of Thomas 
Advertising Agency, Jacksonville, was 
read by Wayne Thomas. This paper, the 
subject of which was “Co-operation Be- 
tween Newspapers and Advertising Agen- 
cies,” was discussed by Mr. Thomas, 
George E. Hosmer of the Manatee River 
Journal and Gilbert Leach of the Lees- 
burg Commercial. Mr. Hosmer also gave 
a symposium of the Franklin Price List 
and was joined in the discussion by sev- 
eral publishers who handle commercial 
printing, Friday night the members 
were guests of F. E. Fitzgerald of the 
Daytona News at dinner at the Ridge- 
wood Hotel, where speeches were given 
by Mayor George W. Marks of Daytona, 
Mrs. Lois K. Mayes, retiring president of 
the State Association of Pensacola, Frank 
Kay Anderson of Tampa, Col. Frank B. 
Stoneham of Miami and Richard H. Ed- 
monds of the Manufacturer’s Record, 
Raltimore, 

Tallahassee’s invitation for the next 
convention, presented by Col. T. J. Ap- 
pleyard, State printer, and Dean of the 
State Press Association, was accepted 
after a fight had been put up by several 
other cities. J. E. Worthington of the 
Lake Wales Highlander, was elected 
president; Edward H. Taylor, general 
manager of the Miami Herald, was 
elected vice-president; Walter M. Haynes, 
of Sanford, was re-elected secretary, and 
Miss Ruby Edna Pierce of Palm Beach, 
was re-elected treasurer, 


Malden Paper Discontinues 


The Malden (Mass.) Daily Telegram 
has discontinued. It was started last fall 
by Edward Glynn and John McGowan, 
formerly of the Boston Post editorial 
staff. Mr. McGowan is how with the 
Boston Advertiser and Mr, Glynn with 
the Boston American. 


New Daily for Ilion 


The Ilion (N. Y.) Citizen will become 
a daily paper May 1. 
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CHEMICAL PULP AND STEREOTYPE MATS 
PAY HEAVY DUTY IN TARIFF BILL 





Publishers Will Fight Raise to 35 Per Cent on Stereotype Papers 
and Will Have Help of Paper Makers to Prevent Levy 
on Sulphite—Newsprint on Free List 





ASHINGTON, D. C., April 13— 
Action of the Senate Finance 
Committee in placing a 5 per cent ad 
valorem duty on chemical wood pulp, 
unbleached and bleached, in Schedule No. 
13 of the tariff bill favorably reported 
on Thursday, forecasts a vigorous fight 
against the provision to be waged by the 
publishing interests on the’ floor of the 
Senate. The Senate bill also increased 
the duty on stereotype mats to 35 per 
cent, as opposed to 28 per cent in the 
House bill and 25 per cent the present 
duty under the Underwood tariff act. 

Chemical wood pulp is on the free list 
under the existing tariff and was kept 
there by the provisions of the House 
Fordney bill. Representations made by 
Senators Hale and Fernald of Maine, in 
the interest of the so-called self-con- 
tained paper mills of New England, 
caused the Senate committee to agree 
to the 5 per cent levy, despite opposition 
to the proposal displayed by the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 
The first suggestion of a per cent 
duty was reduced to 5 per cent, but 
majority members of the Finance Com- 
mittee declined to follow the lead of the 
House and keep chemical wood pulp on 
the free list. . 

It is the contention of the publishers 
and the paper manufacturers, who joined 
them in protesting to the Finance Com- 
mittee that paper mills throughout the 
country, with the exception of the self- 
contained mills of New England, are 
dependent upon imported chemical wood 
pulp. Application of a duty, even as 
slight as 5 per cent, will place a large 
number of paper manufacturers at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage and operate to in- 
crease the price of paper. 

Paragraph 1300 of Schedule 13 of the 
Senate bill dealing with the chemical 
wood pulp duty is as follows: 

“Chemical wood pulp, unbleached or bleached, 
5 per centum ad valorem: Provided, That if 
any country, dependency, province or other 
subdivision of government shall forbid or re- 
strict in any way the exportation of (whether 
by law, order, regulation, contractual relation, 
or otherwise, directly or indirectly) or impose 
any export duty, export license, fee, or other 
export charge of any kind whateyer, either di- 
rectly or indirectly (whether in the form of 
additional charge or license, fee, or otherwise), 
upon printing paper, chemical wood pulp, or 
wood foe use in the manufacture of wood pulp, 
there shall be imposed upon chemical wood 
pulp, when imported either directly or indi- 
rectly from such country, dependency, province, 
or other subdivision of government, an addi- 
tional duty equal to the highest export duty 
or other export charge imposed by such coun- 
try, dependency, province, or other subdivision 
of government, upon either an equal amount 
of chemical wood pulp or an amount of wood 
necessary to manufacture such wood pulp, or 
an amount of printing paper ordinarily manu- 
factured from such chemical wood pulp.” 


Paragraph 1313, which covers stereo- 
type mats, increasing the duty over the 
schedules of the existing tariff and the 
proposals of the House follows: 


“Papers and paper board and pulpboard, in- 
cluding cardboard and leatherboard or com- 
press leather, embossed, cut, die-cut, | or 
stamped into designs or shapes, such as ini- 
tials, monograms, lace, borders, bands, strips, 
or other forms, or cut or shaped for boxes or 
other articles, plain or printed, but not litho- 
graphed, and not specially provided for; paper 
board and pulpboard, including cardboard and 
leatherboard or compress leather, laminated, 
glazed, coated, lined, printed, decorated, or or- 
namented in any manner; press boards and 
press paper, (23) all the foregoing, 35 per cen- 
tum ad valorem; test or container boards of 
a bursting strength above sixty pounds per 
square inch by the Mullen or the Webb test, 
(15) 25 per centum ad valorem; stereotype- 
matrix mat or board, (28) 35 per centum ad 
valorem; wall pockets, composed wholly or in 
chief part value of paper, papier-mache or 
paper board, whether or not die-cut, embossed, 
or printed lithographically or otherwise; boxes, 
composed wholly or in chief value of paper, 
papier-mache or paper board, and not specially 
provided for; manufactures of paper, or of 
which paper is the component material of chief 
value, not specially provided for, (26) all the 
foregoing, 40 per centum ad valorem.” 


Another feature of the Senate bill, in- 
teresting to the publishing industry, au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Treasury 
to make regulations for the free entry 


of books, magazines, newspapers and 
periodicals published and imported in 
“successive parts, numbers or volumes.” 

Note :—The underscoring in Paragraph 
1313 and the parentheses show the 
changes in the Senate bill from the 
House draft. 





Publishers in New York are confident 
that chemical woodpulp will be on the 
free list when the present bill is finally 
enacted. They are almost as sure that 
stereotype mats will not only be subject 
to the proposed Senate Finance Com- 
mittee duty of 25 per cent ad valorem 
but will be on the free list. The existing 
tariff on stereotype mats is 25 per cent 
ad valorem. It is believed that chemical 
woodpulp will have been put back on the 
free list before the conference committee 
of the House and Senate meet and that 
during the compromises that ensue, 
stereotype mats will be placed upon the 
free-list. 


THREE SCRIPPS INCORPORATIONS 


Birmingham News, Fort Worth Press 
and Knoxville News Chartered 


The Scripps-McRae newspaper inter- 
ests have incorporated three of their new 
newspaper companies this month. They 
are the Fort Worth Press, the Birming- 
ham Post, and the Knoxville News. 

The Birmingham Post was incorpora- 
ted April 5 with a capital stock of $150,- 
000, $37,000 paid up. The stockholders 
are R. P. Scripps, West Chester, Ohio; 
R. B. Chandler, and E. T. Leach, Birm- 
ingham, and the officers are Roy W. 
Howard, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors; R. B. Chandler, president; E. T. 


Leach, vice-president ; F. Mosher, 
Cincinnati, secretary-treasurer; R. P. 
Scripps, editorial director and T. L. 


Sedlo, Cleveland, general counsel. 

The Fort Worth Press was also incor- 
porated April 5. The capitalization is 
set at $150,000. The incorporators are 
Leon Siler, editor; William McIntosh, 
business manager; Verne A. Bridges, R. 
P. Scripps, Roy W. Howard, and C. S. 
Mosher. 

The Knoxville News will have a cap- 
ital stock of $150,000, with H. M. John- 
son, business manager, Edward Meeman, 
managing editor; R. P. Scripps, T. L. 
Sedlo; and Mark I. Moffett as incorpora- 
tors. 


PAPERS DENY WET INFLUENCE 


Buffalo Minister Says Anti-Prohibition 
Forces Supresses News 


In introducing Prohibition Commis- 
sioner Roy A-; Haynes at a recent meet- 
ing in Buffalo the Rev. George A. But- 
trick, a local Presbyterian minister, 
charged that the Buffalo newspapers were 
influenced by skillful and well-financed 
propaganda against the prohibition laws. 
This charge was emphatically denied by 
the papers, 

“T deny absolutely that the charge is 
true of the Courier or Enquirer,” said 
William J. Conners, Jr. 

“T know nothing about out of town 
papers but the statement is false as far 
as the Buffalo News is concerned,” said 
Edward H. Butler. 

“Mr. Buttrick’s statement is quite re- 
markable as he reads the Express and 
cannot help but see that the views of both 
sides of the question are given impartial- 
ly,” replied George E. Matthews. 

“T know of no such fund as the Rev. 
Mr. Buttrick describes,” retorted Nor- 
man E. Mack, publisher of the Buffalo 
Times. 

“Tf there is such a propaganda it is 
news to me. The Buffalo Commercial is 
not under its influence,” stated Harvey 


W. White. 


1922 


“A marvelous change has come over 
the press during my administration,” said 
Commissioner Haynes the day after Mr. 
Buttrick’s charges were made, “and the 
prohibition enforcement agencies are get- 
ting splendid co-operation from the 
newspapers of the country.” 


VIGOROUS FIGHT IN SPRINGFIELD 





Advertising and New Features Used to 
Gain Edge in 1-Cent Battle 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., April 12.—The 
ninth day of Springfield’s newspaper 
price war finds the three papers con- 
cerned, the Republican, Morning Union 
and Evening Union, engaged in a vigor- 
ous advertising campaign in an effort to 
increase circulation. Street cars, window 
cards, billboards, and newspaper space 
are being used by both sides, 

It is too early to gain any definite 
idea of the effect which the price reduc- 
tions effective April 3 will have on cir- 
culation. The Republican is selling many 
more papers than before, but the pub- 
lishers will not yet state definite figures. 
The circulation of the Evening Union 
is believed to have increased also, al- 
though the Daily News has not felt any 
ill effects. 

The Republican has inaugurated a 
page of pictures, similar to that used by 
the Chicago Tribune, as a daily feature. 
It has also begun printing four editions 
instead of three. 


ANTI-SUNDAY PAPER MOVE FAILS 





City Rises in Protest Against Effort to 
Stop Vancouver Sunday Sun 


Vancouver, B. C., April 10.—Efforts 
to stop the publication of Sunday news- 
papers in this city have been decisively 
defeated and it is believed that the ques- 
tion has been settled for once and all so 
far as Vancouver is concerned. The 
Sunday Sun is the real victor in the 
fight. 

Some time ago the Police Commis- 
sioner ordered that evidence of supposed 
law infringement be taken against the 
Sunday Sun and forwarded to the At- 
torney-General at Victoria. Immediate- 
ly upon issuance of the order the city 
went into a state of protest. Not only 
the heads of the Rotary and Kiwanis 
Clubs but every official body in the city 
took a positive stand against the order. 
Union Labor passed a strong resolution 
on the subject and to cap the climax 
the Vancouver City Council passed a 
resolution censuring the Police Commis- 
sion and demanding that the Attorney- 
General take no action. The Sunday 
Sun and its predecessor, the News-Ad- 
vertiser, have been printed and delivered 
in Vancouver for the past thirty-three 
years. 





The Voice of the People 


In a three-weeks’ voting contest on the 
question of daylight saving the Syracuse 
Post-Standard received 10,000 votes. 
Coupons clipped from the paper and sent 
in by readers resulted in a 5 to 1 vote 
against daylight saving. Monday evening 
the City Council voted against the adop- 
tion of the law by a large majority. Six 
surrounding cities, including Auburn and 
Ithaca, have also dropped daylight sav- 
ing and it begins to look as if Buffalo and 
New York City would be about the only 
large communities in the State to adopt 
the law this year. A previous poll was 
conducted by the Post-Standard to sound 
sentiment relative to the question of a 
bonus for soldiers. This proposition was 
carried 4 to 1 in favor of the bonus. 








Completes Index of Oregonian 


Leslie M. Scott, son of Harvey W. 
Scott, who was editor of the Portland 
Oregonian up to the time of his death in 
1910, has just completed an index of the 
Oregonian from the time that it was 
founded December 4, 1850, to 1910. Only 
principal events are indexed. A detailed 


index of the later files of the Oregonian 
already exists. 


M’CLATCHYS START} 
IN FRESNO 
Afternoon Some | Will Appesr a 


as Home Can Be Built—c 
McClatchy, Editor; J, V. 


McClatchy, Manager 


(By Telegraph to Evrtog & Pvauise; 

Fresno, Cal., April 12—Pypj; 
a new newspaper, called the Fres 
was announced here today for th 
noon field, to issue as soon 
story and basement concrete byijj; 
be erected. 

It will be published under the 
ship of Charles K. and V, §, 4 
who under the firm name of Jang 
Clatchy & Co., also publish the j 
mento Bee. 

The business manage will be A 
Clatchy, at present assistant’ } 
manager of the Sacramento Be 
editor will be Carlos K. McClas 
sistant editor of the Sacramento } 

In the past year and a half, 
attempts at new papers were stx 
none of them came to fruitin 
many previous efforts to estaii 
afternoon paper were based we 
ownership of both the Republica 
ing, and the Herald, afternoon, by 
sons of the former Governor (Ch: 
born of Michigan. This contro! 
in the hands of one family induce 
California newspapers to survey ty 
field. The Osborns acquired the’ 
lican by purchase from Chester } 
over a year ago, after their Hera 
burned. 

A corner lot 112 by 150 feet hy 
acquired for the Fresno Bee. Pia 
been made for a three story ay 
ment building of reinforced conc 
construction will be rushed. 

O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., wil 
sent the Fresno Bee as they do A 
ramento Bee. 
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Prof. Clark Tells New Orleans 
His Seven Tests for Right 


The trouble with newspaper 
ing, says Prof. S, H. Clark, of & 
versity of Chicago, is that thy 
who write it do not put in onet 
the time in its preparation ti 
should. Speaking at a meeting ¢ 
merchants’ bureau of the New! 
Chamber of Commerce he said 
advertising writers as a whole 
toc much of a hurry and wa 
take the necessary time to get & 
shade of meaning in their writig 
should de there. 

“There are seven keys to hum 
est,” said Professor Clark. “Es 
man appeal can be reduced to 
theses keys; and the advertise 
decide which is the key that wild 
strong box of the public for ® 
then prepare his advertisements 
ingly. 
“The seven keys are: Monty 
the affections, vanity, desire 
being, health, happiness, and ! 
ment, sentiment, curiosity and go 





Milwaukee Papers Name » 


The Milwaukee Herold and ® 
waukee Sontagspost, daily 
German language papers, have 
following changes in their n 
sentation: A. T. Sears, Chicag® 
western representative; F A 
Boston, will be New England" 
tative, and Drey-Donohoe-Dr 
York, will be New York and 
representative. 





Newspaper Space Best for 


Willard A. Parker, of the “ 
‘Hovey Company, Lowell, Mas: 
ing recently to the Lowell A 
Club, recommended the follo 
tribution space for retailers; 9% 
40 per cent; house-to-house 
advertising, 20 per cent; street @ 
15 per cent, and posters 2 Per 
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THEY ARE ALL IN THE DAY’S NEWS 











Photo by Pacinc & Atlantic 

Back to Caxton days—armed men recently wrecked the offices and plant of the Freeman’s 
Journal, Dublin. All valuable machinery was destroyed, over $200,000 damage being done 
by the raiders, but the voice of the Journal was not stilled. Above we have the employees 
printing a newspaper consisting of a single leaflet, on a handpress. The Journal is owned 
by Hamilton Edwards and Martin Fitzgerald, and H. N. (Mike) Moore, formerly of 
Montreal and Washingtcn, is M. E. 
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Nix, the person to our right is not a Nell 
Brinkley model, but the choice of the Chi- 
cago Daily News to keep that newspaper in 
step with women’s new part in affairs of 
the day—friends, meet Miss Arline Rums- 
field, sports editor, and the second woman 
in the world to hcld a job of that kind. 
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hoto by International 


“Barney Google” sails for Europe—that is, Barney’s brain father, Billy De Beck (above), 
sailed away this week and was accompanied by Rudolph Block (below), head of the 
International Feature Service comic department. Europe may be having a tough pull 
these days but they expect to get a few laughs out of it. Sweet woman! 





Photo by Underwood & Underwood 


BLP fa aiestl = 


A humorist registers Pleasure for the 
camera. The above picture of Ed Howe was 
made during one of his happiest moments 
as he gazed out on the world from veranda 
of his winter home in Miami after reading 
that it was 20 below up north. In a few Do you remember when the Globe, Times, Sun and Evening Leader were down on Park Row? Better still, can you remember when a 

“Sage” will be on his way back certain part of City Hall Park was not either torn up or surrounded by a fence? The hitherto unpublished picture shown above was made 
to Potato Hill, Kansas. in 1872, and if we are any judge, they were even then preparing a place for the gentleman Mayor Hylan has dubbed “a tough guy.” 
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Photo by Ewing Gaillowa) 
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INVITES WORLD PRESS 
TO SANTIAGO, CHILE 


Agustin Edwards, Owner of Six Chil- 
ean Dailies Wants Congress to 
Meet There in 1927, 100th 
Year of El Mercurio 





The Press Congress of the World will 
be extended an invitation to hold its 1927 
meeting in Chile, Agustin Edwards, 
Chilean Minister 
to England and 
o 7a € tr Oo 
six newspapers in 
Chile, told a rep- 
resentative of Ep- 
iror & PuBLIsH- 
ER just before he 
sailed on _ the 
“Olympic” for 
England. 

“Tsincerely 
hope they will ac- 
cept,” said Mr. 
Edwards, ‘‘for 
at that time, one 
of my papers, the 
El Mercurio of 
Valparaiso, will celebrate its 100th anni- 
versary, and we would like to have the 
newspaper men of the world with us at 
our celebration in Santiago. I am deeply 
interested in the Press Congress of the 
World and regret that I could not at- 
tend its convention in Honolulu. 

“El Mercurio is the oldest paper in the 
world printed in the Spanish language 
I inherited it from my father in 1897 and 
I came to New York and spent some 
months studying the manner in which 
papers in the United States are produced. 
I have tried to make it international in 
interest, and we cover the questions ad 
problems of every country.” 

Mr. Edwards stated that Chile was 
not suffering frefi government ‘fern t- 
ence with newspaper properties. 


continued, “since 


“On the contrary,” | 

Chile became an Acpendent country, the 
liberty of the fess has been very great 
indeed, for fhe governt™se realizes that 
ea .a great eletint of educa- 
tion, fq dees everything in its power to 
Be, rather than hinder it. 

“Newspapers are sent all over Chile 
without paying postage. It is very dif 
ficult to sue a newspaper in Chile, and 
I would like to say in this connection that 
I do not think we have a single news- 
paper in Chile which could not be truth- 
fully called an honest newspaper. 

“Chile has produced famous scientists, 
historians and men in other professions, 
but I felt that when it came to novelists 
we had fallen short. Just a year ago this 
March I offered $5,000 to be given in two 
prizes for the best novels. The result 
has been amazing and when the contest 
closed a few weeks ago, we had over 
300 novels which had been submitted by 
ambitious writers. 

“We are employing more women in 
newspaper work in Chile than ever be- 
fore and for certain lines of work I 
thi: k they are better than men. I think 
decidedly the best statistical work is 
done by women, as I believe they give a 
minute attention to details that many men 
will not give. I have several of them on 
the staffs of my different newspapers, 
and in advertising especially we are using 
their services.” 

Mr. Edwards will in the near future 
run two special trains to the north and 
South of Chile for the sole purpose of 
having his papers reach their readers at 
an early morning hour. 

Regarding advertising, Mr. Edwards 
said that just at the present time, he 
thought it was difficult for American 
products or in fact those from other 
countries to be sold in South America, 
owing to the rate of exchange and de- 
pressed business conditions. _ 

“In normal times, though, it of course 
depends on the product, and it is the 
policy of my newspapers to refuse very 
frankly to take an advertisement if we 
think it will not sell its goods. I think 
that is only honest but it surprises many 
manufacturers. Recently we told an 
automobile manufacturer who wanted to 








Acustin Epwarps 
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advertise with us that we did not think 
his car would sell and he was grateful 
and wrote us an appreciative letter thank- 
ing us. 

Mr. Edwards owns the El Mercurio, 
Ultimas Noticias, and La Nacion in San- 
tiago; El Mercurio and Estrella of Val- 
paraiso and the Antofagasta Mercurio. 


RENTS WALDORF BARROOM 


Chicago Tribune Will Show Newspaper 
Making from Woods to Street 


The Waldorf-Astoria Bar, scene of 
desolation since January, 1920, will shine 
again during the Publishers’ Conventions 
the last week in April. Now, don’t get 
excited. Keep your place in the line and 
everybody will see what’s going on. 
Lights out! Camera! The Chicago 
Tribune is exhibiting a film of the mak- 
ing of a newspaper, starting in_ its 
woodlands in northern Quebec and fol- 
lowing the wooed through the mills and 
the Tribune plant in Chicago until it 
appears on the street in newspaper form. 
This picture will be shown in the old 
bar of the Waldorf three times a day 
beginning April 24 and running through- 
out the week. 

The Tribune’s exhibit will be in charge 
of S. E. Thomason, business manager ; 
E. S. Beck, managing editor; William 
Whalen, assistant business manager; 
Arthur W. Crawford, general manager 
of the Chicago Tribune Syndicate, and 
Frank J. Markey, Eastern manager of 
the syndicate. 


A ‘Best Seller Lark” 

M. Koenigsberg. president of the 
Hearst newspaper feature services, will 
again be host to publishers visiting New 
York during the A. P. and A_N. P. A, 
meetings Tuesday, Agril Waris year 
his celebration will be called “The. Best 
Seller Lirk” and will be held in\the 
Grex Hall of the Friars’ Monastery, 
10 West 48th street. 


4 A’S CANCEL ASHEVILLE DATE 


July Meeting in New York—Executives 
Report Better Business 


Asheville will not be the scene of the 
July meeting of the executive board of 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, as had been planned. At the 
meeting of the executive board, held 
Tuesday and Wednesday at the head- 
quarters of the association in New York, 
it was decided that, for various urgent 
réasons, the meeting of the board must 
be held in July in or near New York. 
Many members expressed disappoint- 
ment over the change of meeting place 
because of the opportunity it would have 
afforded them to be in Asheville at the 
same time with the members of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion who are to hold*their annual conven- 
tion there at that time. 

Reports from the members of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies from all sections of the coun- 
try indicate a decided improvement in 
the advertising situation nationally. The 
outlook for an increase in business from 
new advertisers is particularly gratify- 
ing. 


Hour Earlier in Waterbury 


The Waterbury Evening Democrat 
has changed its publication hour from 
3.30 to 2.30 p. m. 


K. C. Star Alumni Dine 

Former Kansas City Star men now 
working in the East will hold a dinner 
at Delmonico’s, New York, on the night 
of April 24. Guests of honor will in- 
clude: 1. Kirkwood, publisher of 
the Star, who is now on his way home 
from Europe; R. FE. Stout, managing 
editor; August F. Seested, and George 
Longon, city editor. Among the former 
Star men who are down for addresses 
are: Governor ‘Henry J. Allen and 
William Allen White, of the Emporia 
Gazette. Over 60 reservations have been 
received so far. Glendon Allvine, of the 
Famous Players-Lasky is in charge of 
the arrangements. 
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COURANT BARS UNION 
AFTER STRIKE 


Hartford Printers Walk Out When 
Paper Refuses to Discharge Men 
Who Dropped Cards 
Recently 





Hartrorp, Conn., April 11.—All six- 
teen linotypes in the Courant composing 
room, struck by union operators April 7, 
were running tonight, H. H. Conland, 
general manager of the Courant an- 
nounced today. Printers from other 
cities and local job shops were recruited 
to fill the places of the men who struck 
to enforce demands by union officials 
that the Courant discharge two com- 
positors who had not paid their union 
dues for several months. The Courant 
refused to do so on the ground that the 
demand was an unwarranted invasion of 
the management of the paper, and the 
union held that the paper in employing 
the two non-union men was violating a 
verbal agreement to employ only mem- 
bers of the I. T. U. 

In an editorial April 8, the Courant 
asks the public to bear with possible in- 
convenience until the question ot “Who 
Manages the Courant” is settled. In 
part, the Courant said: 

“Several days ago a number of members of 
the Typographical union, working in this office, 
waited on the men who bad left the union and 
demanded that they rejoin. This was positively 
refused. They had had all they wanted. Yes- 
terday Morning an organizer of the union waited 
on the managers of the Courant and urged that 
the men be compelled to go back so as to restore 
peace. Incidentally he mentioned that so far the 
Courant had been allowed to run an open shop, 
but this privilege could not be extended to meet 
the present situation. This. was the first time 
the Courant management had heard the paper 
was being run by any outside permission. 

“The tyopgraphical union is making a 
strenuous effort to secure full control of the 
newspapers in this city. It withdrew its mem 
bers from this paper yesterday at the shcrtest 
possible notice, if any nctice at all, beyond the 
regret expressed by the organizer that such a 
step would be necessary. If the union men had 
been chucked out of decors so summarily by the 
Courant, there would naturally have been a 
great cutcry against such a cold blooded and 
unjustifiable proceeding. 

“Nobody working for the Courant has a word 

to say against his treatment by the concern. 
It pays full wages. Time and time again it has 
helped employees when in distress. It pays for 
their life insurance (and the families of two 
have very recently received $1,000 each, for 
which the deceased had paid nothing), and @ 
has tried to make the getting out of the paper 
a matter of commen interest to the whole 
Courant family. This sudden rupture of rela- 
tions, supposed to be more than ordinarily 
friendly and mutual, is a sorry outcome of the 
constant efforts to improve conditions and re- 
move the so-called labor question from under 
this roof.” 
_ Thomas Crosby, president of the Hart- 
ford Typographical union, stated that 
in 1914, Charles Hopkins Clark, pub- 
lisher of the Courant, agreed with Joseph 
Dallas, an International Typographical 
union officer, that the scale of wages and 
working conditions existing at that time 
should remain in force for two years 
and ten months and that the scale agreed 
to included a verbal agreement that none 
but union printers should be employed 
in the Courant’s composing room. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Dallas, no objection to 
this condition was made by Mr. Clark 
except that he did not think the proof- 
readers should be included. After some 
discussion Mr. Clark agreed to the in- 
clusion of the proofreaders in the typo- 
graphical union, Mr. Crosby said. 

Because of the war emergency no new 
scale was negotiated, except in the case 
of wages which were increased at various 
times up to January 1, 1919, when a new 
scale was agreed upon. At various times 
from 1914 to the present, the foreman of 
the Courant composing room has stipu- 
lated a union card as a condition of em- 
ployment. Mr. Crosby said, except dur- 
ing the war period when the union was 
not always able to procure enough union 
men to satisfy the publishers. sut in 
every case, Mr. Crosby said, non-union 
men employed to meet the war emergency 
joined the Hartford Typographical union 
immediately. 

In the fall of 1920 the printers asked 
for an increase in wages and in a counter 
proposal, agreed to by H. H. Conland of 
the Courant and C. P. Chamberlin of 
The Times, it was stipulated, Mr. Crosby 
said, that the publishers should “employ 





in its composing room members of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 127, provided said 
union furnishes enough competent men 
to enable the party of the first part to 
issue its publication promptly and reg. 
ularly. The party of the second part (the 
union) agrees to use its utmost efforts to 
furnish such men.” 

This clause, Mr. Crosby said, occurs in 
the scale which existed up to 1920 and 
which was submitted as a whole as a 
counter proposal to the demands of the 
union. 

Mr. Crosby said that the Courant’s 
statement that the printers had refused 
to work beside men with whom they 
had “worked for years” was misleading, 
as until about eight months ago these 
men had been regular members of the ty- 
pographical union. Their attempt to 
enjoy the fruits of the union’s efforts 
without bearing a proper share of the 
union’s burdens and the Courant’s fail- 
ure to insist upon membership in the 
union were the reasons for the strike, 
Mr. Crosby said. 


STUART PRIZE WINNER 


His Off-the-Street Club Ball Poster 
Best Submitted 
R. James Stuart, of the Art Service 


Bureau, Chicago, won the honor of 
having his contribution named ag 
the prize winner in the competition 


among a number of prominent Chicago 











Stuart's Prize WINNING POSTER 
artists for the best poster to be used in 
connection with the Charity Ball to be 
given by the Chicago advertising fra- 
ternity for the benefit of the Off-The- 
Street Club. The ball is to be held in 
the First Regiment Armory, Friday, 
April 21. The original of the beautiful 
painting by Mr. Stuart in oil will be 
sold at auction to the highest bidder at 
the ball. The auctioneer will probably 
be Frank Bacon of “Lightnin’” fame. 

The advertising men of Chicago were 
instrumental in forming the Off-The- 
Street Club for poor youngsters twenty 
years ago. The officers and directors 
are: President, Frank H. Thomas; 
vice-president, Charles H. Stoddard; 
secretary, Charles D. Heller; treasurer, 
Charles H. Porter; directors: F. E. M. 
Cole, president Cole & Freer Company; 
E. T. Gundlach, president Gundlach 
Advertising Company; Charles 
Heller, vice-president ° Rathbun-Grant- 
Heller Company; Charles H. Porter, 
chairman of the board of directors Por- 
ter-Eastman & Byrne; Charles H. 
Stoddard, western director of the Frank 
\. Munsey Company, and Frank H. 
Thomas, western manager for the Com- 
fort Magazine. 





Four-Color Roto in Chicago 


The fiction section of next Sunday's 
Chicago Tribune will be printed in four- 
color rotogravure. 
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VICTORY FOR PRESS IN 
RADIO BILL 


President Expected to Sign Law Per- 
mitting Navy Radio to Send News 
to Orient for 3 Years—Profit 
to U. S. Shown 


By SaMueL W. BELL. 

Wasuincton, D. C., April 12.—Ex- 
tension of the use of the Navy radio in 
the Pacific for press and commercial 
purposes has been assured by the action 
of the House and Senate in giving ap- 
proval to the compromise agreement of 
their conferees by which the time of the 
extension is fixed for three years, dating 
from June 20. 

President Harding’s signature is all 

that is needed to assure press associations 
and newspapers they will be warranted in 
proceeding with news exchange arrange- 
ments on the basis of three years, as- 
sured of efficient and cheap means of 
communication between the United 
States and the Pacific Islands and the 
Orient. The President already has an- 
nounced his approval of the extension 
and will sign the bill as soon as it reaches 
the White House, probably early next 
week. 
Completion of the extension legislation 
brings to an end the long fight of the 
newspapers, led by Epitor ANp Pus- 
LISHER, to keep the Navy radio open to 
the transmission of all news. Although 
the publishers hoped for a five-year ex- 
tension, the three-year compromise was a 
distinct victory over those persons fight- 
ing to bar the press and other private 
interests from the use of the Govern- 
ment facilities, or to limit continuance 
of the existing arrangement to only one 
year. ee 

The Navy Department now is giving 
press and commercial service over its 
radio under the provision of what is 
known as Public Resolution No. 48, 
which runs out on June 5. Members of 
the House Merchant Marine committee 
raised objection to an extension of the 
service for five years, as provided in a 
Senate resolution. Separate resolutions 
were passed by both houses, the House 
extending the service from June 5 to 
June 30, and the Senate insisting upon 
five years. A deadlock in the conference 
on the resolution found the House mem- 
bers holding out for no extension or an 
extension of not more than one year. 

The protests of the newspapers and 
the influence of the President, however, 
resulted in the House conferees agreeing 
to a compromise of three years, which 
was accepted by the five-year advocates 
as the best deal which could be made. 
The House conferees, who had argued 
that the Government should not be per- 
mitted to compete with private business, 
were shown that the practical application 
of their view would have meant virtually 
no service to several sections of the Far 
East, notably the Philippines. 

The bill provides that when and where 
adequate and practical means of com- 
munications are established by private 
companies the naval radio shall cease 
rendering its present service. It also 
provides that rates fixed by the privatelv- 
owned companies shall be “just and 
reasonable” and subject to review by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The importance to the Government of 
permitting the navy radio to transmit 
press and commercial messages, even at 
the rates charged by the Government, 
was shown members of Congress in a 
report on the earnings of the service sub- 
mitted by Captain Samuel W. Bryant. 
chief of naval communication. 

Captain Bryant’s statement demon- 
strated that the navy radio since 1917 
had earned for the Government $1,853,- 
270.95, which represents a 16 per cent 
return to the Government on its plant 
investment, fixed at $25,159,116.15. The 
amount received in 1921 was $666,362.44; 
in 1920, $641,584.90; in 1919, $221,171.19: 
in 1918, $201,903.08; in 1917, the first 
year private messages were handled, 
$32,249.34. 

No charge is made for Government 
messages, the value of which, estimated 
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at commercial rates, amounted in 1920 
alone to $3,647,947.56. 

In addition to the numerous ship and 
shore stations on the Atlantic and Pacific 
the navy radio has stations in Porto 


Rico, the Canal Zone, Guantanamo, 
Cuba; Cordova, Alaska; St. Paul, 
Pribilof Islands, Honolulu, Guam, 
Samoa, Tutuila, Cavite, Philippines; 


Vladivostok and Peking. Through for- 
eign stations it is in communication with 
every part of the world. 


WESTERNERS O. K. RADIO BILL 


W. H. Cowles of Spokane Host to 
Northwest News Men 
Telegraph to Evitor & PuBLISHER) 


SpokANgE,. Wash., April 12—Editors 
and publishers of newspapers in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, at- 
tending the Northwest Regional Associ- 
ated Press Conference here, April 10, 
passed a resolution indorsing the radio 
bill now in Congress providing extension 
of three years for use of naval radio in 
transmission of press matter across the 
Pacific. The meeting was attended by 
26 members and was presided over by 
W. H. Cowles, Associated Press director 
and president of the Cowles Publishing 
Company, Spokane, who called the 
meeting. 

Those attending were: 


Paul Cowles, superintendent of the Western 
Division of the Associated Press, San Fran 


‘B 


cisco; H. T. Walker, A. P. Correspondent. 
Denver; Victor Eubank, A. P. Correspondent, 
Helena, Mont.; Leon Shaw, Billings (Mont. 


Gazette; A. R. Fenwick, Everett (Wash.) 
News; J. B. Bole, Bozeman (Mont.) Chronicle: 
M. J. Mingo, Tacoma News-Tribune; O. C. 
Leiter, Portland Telegram; M. C. Maloney, 
Coos Bay (Ore.) Times; O. S. Warden, Great 
Falls (Mont.) Tribune; J. C. Kaynor, Ellens 
burg (Wash.) Record; W. A. Campbell, Helena 
(Mont.) Independent; G._ R. cott, Cceur 
D’Alene (Idaho) Press; B. E. Woolstom, Butte 
(Mont.) Miner: Rufus Weods, Wenatchee Daly 
es L. J. Clark, Seattle Post-Intelli eneer; 


ue Piper, Portland Oregonian; M. | 
Hutchens, Missoula Daily Missoulian; Geor,« 
Roberts, Helena (Mont.) Record-Herald; Ge 
N. Lamphere, Moscow (Idaho) Star-Mirror: 
George Dodds, Managing Fditor, Spokane 
Spokesman-Review; Henry Rising, Managing 
Editor, Spokane Chronicle, and M. E. Barker 


P. Correspondent, Spokane 


NAVY RADIOPHONE SWAMPED 


Denby Bars Broadcasting of Speeches 
Until Rules Are Made 
(Special to Enitor & PusiisHer) 

Wasuinocton, D. C., April 13.—Use 
of the naval radio phone for broadcast- 
ing of political addresses and lectures of 
all kinds has been suspended by Secretary 
Denby pending decision by the inter- 
departmental board now formulating 
regulations to govern the radio telegraph 
and the radio telephone. The rush of 
Congressmen, anxious to avail them- 
selves of the new long-distance method 
of reaching their constituents, it is un- 
derstood, was responsible for the order. 
The effectiveness of the radiophone for 
campaigning demonstrated by Senator 
New of Indiana in his recent speech to 
Indiana women voters resulted in the 
navy station here being swamped with 
applications. 

3roadcasting of news and concert pro- 
grams, however, was not affected by the 
order. Navy Department officials ex- 
plained that the suspension of addresses 
and lectures was temporary and could 
not be interpreted as an attempt on the 
part of the Navy Department to fix the 
policy of the Government. The order 
was formulated, Secretary Denby said, 
merely to eliminate present uncertamty 
and confusion 


Boston American Leases Block 


The Boston American has leased for 
a long term of years a block of buildings 
bounded by Devonshire street, Otis street, 
and Winthrop square, part of which it 
now occupies. The property is valued 
at $825,500, of which $560,700 is land 
value. After existing leases have ex- 
pired, the newspaper will renovate the 
property, construct a new entrance on 
Winthrop square and occupy it all. 
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NEWSPAPER ALONE 
HELD RESPONSIBLE 


Colorado Supreme Court Renders In- 
teresting Over-Ruling Decision in 
Libel Suit Against the Denver 
Express 


A decision containing elements of un- 
usual interest and importance on news- 
papers’ liability libel laws has just been 
handed down by the Supreme Court of 
the State of Colorado. The defendant 
in the case was the Denver Express Pub- 
lishing Company. The ruling reverses 
in part and affirms in part the judgment 
of Judge Julian H. Moore of the District 
Court in Denver. The Supreme Court 
opinion was given by Justice Denison, 
Chief Justice Scott not participating. 

The plaintiff, Ellen Switzer, in error 
brought suit for libel against Caroline 
M. Anthony and the Denver Express. 
The complaint alleged that the defend- 
ants conspired to publish the following: 

“INSULT THE FLAG, WOMAN 
SAYS. SO SHE'LL AVENGE IT.” 
“Mrs. Ellen Switcher, 2936 W. 3rd 
av. (meaning the age herein) 
called the American flag a as rag, 
according to Mrs. Caroline . An- 
thony, a neighbor. Mrs. Anthony’s 
forebears were pioneer American 
settlers and she ee protested 
against the insult to the g. Then 
she claims Duncan McPhail, an attor- 
ney, got into the argument and sided 
with Mrs, Switcher (meaning the 
a herein.) So Mrs. Anthony, 
Vednesday asked the district attorney's 
office to have the two deported as un- 
desirable aliens. She referred to the 
commissioner of immigration. ‘If he 
doesn’t deport them I'll take the matter 
into my own hands and avenge the 
flag’, said Mrs. Anthony.” 


On trial after the evidence on both 
sides the court directed verdicts for the 
defendants. 


The material facts, as follows, were 
undisputed : 
Mrs. Anthony complained to the 


deputy district attorney of some mis- 
conduct of the plaintiff, Mrs. Switzer, 
and at the same time said that another 
woman had referred to the American 
flag as a “dirty rag.” A reporter, in 
writing the story for the Express, by 
mistake put Mrs. Switzer in the other 
woman's place. Neither he nor anybody 
in connection with the newspaper knew 
the plaintiff or anything about her, or 
had any wish to defame her. Mrs. 
\nthony was shown to have had nothing 
to do with the libel and was properly 
discharged. 

The Supreme Court’s overruling opin- 
ion, and reasons therefor, follows: 


“We are forced te the conclusion 
that the direction ef the verdict for 
the defendant, the Express Publishing 
Company, was erroneous The court 
stated the following reasons for its ac 
thon: 

“1, that no conspiracy had been 
shown as alleged in the complaint; 


“2, that the article referred to one 
Ellen Switcher and was in way 
connected with Ellen Switzer; 

“3, that no malice or want of good 
faith had been shown; 

“4. that the plaintiff 
person libeled; 

“5. that the complaint did not state 
facts sufficient to constitute a cause 
for action; 

“6, that the statute defined libel as 
malicious defamation; 

“7. that the mater is one of qualified 
privilege. 


no 


was not the 


“Counsel for the defendant in error adds to 
this that no damage was shown. 

“As to the first ground: 
that the defendant, Anthony ‘did not convey 
and deliver’ to the defendant corporation the 
libellous matter and that said defendants did 
contrive and conspire together and did print, 
publish and circulate of and concerning plain- 
tiff the matter above set forth. 

“The gravamen of this charge is, of course, 
the publication and the allegation that the de- 
fendants did or did not conspire to affect the 
sufficiency of the complaint and the failure to 
prove it does not constitute a variance, there- 


The allegations are 


fore, the first reason given by the court was 
Under the old practice the rule might 
have been otherwise but under our new code 
one can see no reason for declaring a variance 
proved. 


unsound, 


when the real gravamen has 
Code 1908, section 84. 


“As to the second point—that the article re 


been 


ferred to Ellen Switcher and not Ellen Switzer 
the court might have added that it described 

F Av., when in fact 

What the 
evidence was that there was no such number as 
Av, and no such person known as 


as residing at 2936 W. 3rd 
she resided at 2905 W. 2nd Ave. 


29036 W. 3rd 


li 
<1 


Ellen Switcher, and one witness testified that 
white.she. knew the plainsiff.and that. the, proper 
spelling of her name was Ellen Switzer she 
(the witness) pronounced it ‘Switcher’. The 
plaintiff, herself, testified that because of the 
odium of the charge she was subjected to insult. 
These things. tended to show and would justify 
the jury in finding that there was an accurate 
enough description in the alleged libel to ident- 


+fy—the plaintiff and that it did identify her 
and—therefore it 


was for the jury to say 

« the defamotory matter was spoken of 
a@md-concerning the plaintiff, because it was for 
them to determine what the article meant. 
Republican Publishing Company vs. Miner 12 
Colo., 77, 86. 

“In this connection it should be remembered 

that the fact that neither the reporter nor any- 
body else connected with the newspaper knew 
the plaintiff, is immaterial to the right:.to re- 
cover. It is not necessary that they should 
have known her and have intended to defame 
her. Upon this point we can not agreé ‘with 
the case of Hanson vs. the Globe Newspaper 
Company, 159 Mass., 293, 20 Lr. a, 856 or with 
the counsel’s interpretation of Butler vs. the 
News-Leader Company, 104 Virginia,‘ P. 
S. E. 213. The dissenting opinion in Hanson 
vs. the Globe in our judgment, states the cor- 
rect law. Intent is immaterial except as a part 
of express malice. 

“The third point—that the plaintiff had shown 
no malice or want of good faith—is annulled by 
Meeker vs the Post, 55 Colorado, 335, 259. 
Lack of malice alone does not constitute a de- 
fense. The true rule, as we understand it, is 
that express malice may be proved under our 
statute concerning actionable per se malice suf- 
ficient to sustain a judgment is presumed R. 
M. News vs Fridborn, 46 Colorado, 440, 446, 2 
7. In this connection see Republican Publish- 
ing Co., vs. Mosman, 15 Colo., 339. Same vs 
Miner, supra. 

“The fourth reason—that 
not the person libelled—is, 
same as the second. 


“In the fifth ground, that the complaint does 
not state facts sufficient to constitute a cause 
of action, we cannot agree with the court below. 
Che complaint alleges with proper innuendoes, 
that the article was published of and concern- 
ing the code 1908, section 74, and if 
the article be considered as a statement that the 
plaintiff called the American flag a dirty rag, 
it is, we think, libellous per se, because if be- 
lieved, it was certain to bring upon the plaintiff 
the contempt and hatred of the community in 
which she lives, especially in times of patriotic 
excitement such as prevailed in the fall of 1916, 
when this publication was made. It is true 
that the article does not say that Mrs. Switzer 
did so refer to the flag but only that Mrs. 
Anthony had accused her thereof; but it is the 
same as if the charge had been directly made. 
Meeker vs The Post Pub, Co. 55 Colorado, 
355, 7, 8; The Republican Publishing Company 
vs Miner, 3 Colorado, APP, 568; Morse vs 
Times-Republican Pub. Co., 124 lowa, 707, 100 
v. W., 867; Bishop vs Journal Newspaper Co., 
168 Mass., 327, 47, M. E. 119. See also the 
authorities cited in 55 Colorado, 358. 

“The sixth point, in substance, is the same 
as the third. 
“The seventh reason—that the matter is one 
of qualified priviledge—cannot be sustained. 
The publication of a legal proceeding ig quali- 
fiedly privileged, but not until it has gone into 
court and thereby become public. - Meeker vs 
Post Supra. See also Parsons vs Age-Herald 
Pub. Co., 181 Alabama, 439, 61, 90., 346. 
Moreover, the qualified privilege permits only 
the publication of a truthful statement of the 
matter as it took place in the court. The de- 
fendant cannot claim a qualified privilege to 
say that one has been accused in a legal pro- 
ceeding when he has not, so even if statements 
to the district attorney were qualifiedly privi- 
leged the publication of the accusation made 
of another as having been made of the plaintiff 
would not be drawn within the privileges. 
“The fact that no damage was proved, the 
case being one cf libel per se. is immaterial, 
Republican Pub. Co., vs Miner 12 Colo., 86. 

“The judgment is affirmed as to the defend- 
ants, Anthony. As to the defendant, the Den- 
ver Express Publishing Company, it is reversed 
and remanded.” 


the plaintiff was 
in substance, the 


Newark Ledger Sued 


_ Police Judge Edward Dillon and 
former Judge J. Victor D’Aloia have 
started suit against L. T. Russell, editor 
and publisher of the Newark (N. 
Ledger for alleged defamation of char- 
acter based upon an article printed in the 
Ledger the day before Mr. D’Aloia be- 
came assistant prosecutor of the Court of 
Common Pleas, which post he now holds. 
In reply, Mr. Russell has stated that he 
is “preparing to enter into an investiga- 
tion that will put us in the position to 
repeat in definite language what we mere- 
ly hinted at, or will justify us in not onl 
retracting, but in apologizing wit 
pleasure.” 


Tribune-Chicago Suit Issues Drawn 


\ttacks upon the Chicago Tribune’s 
suit to recover $1,065,000 in city expert 
fees and prevent further payments 
$1.207.000 were completed last week. 


£ 
or 


The judge, Charles M. Foell, said the 
case turns on these two questions: Was 
there a valid appropriation to pay the 
expert fees? Was fraud properly charged 


in the expert fee transactions ? 





CANADIAN PRESS PLANS 
BROADCASTING BAN 


Feeling Against Profit to Individuals 
From Use of News That Belongs 
to All—New Cost Plan 
Proposed 


Broadcasting of news by newspaper 
members of the Canadian Press, Ltd., 
and apportionment of service costs will 
be the chief topics of discussion at the 
annual general meeting of that organ- 
ization in the Prince George Hotel, 
Toronto, May 2. Directors and officers 
will be elected for the coming year. 

An amendment has been proposed pro- 
hibiting broadcasting by a member of 
news received from the association or 
his own local news, to which the asso- 
ciation and its members have exclusive 
right. This amendment is in line with a 
recent general order promulgated by 
Associated. Press headquarters in New 
York, warning members that news sup- 
plied by the A. P., or local news which 
the member contracted to supply the A. 
P. exclusively, must not be broadcasted or 
used in any way that would permit its 
use by others than A. P. members. 

There is considerable feeling in Can- 
ada that while radio can be used ex- 
tensively by a newspaper in promotion 
work, it has no right to promote its own 
circulation by free distribution of news 
which is the common property of all 
members of the Canadian Press, Ltd. 
This organization purchases the Associ- 
ated Press service in New York and 
forwards what it requires over leased 
wire for Canadian distribution. It also 
has its own cable service from London, 
supplementary to the A. P. report, and 
for its domestic news depends on the 
exchange by all members of local news. 
Admission of the Association’s exclu- 
sive right to this local news is a condi- 
tion of membership. 

Other uses of news are concerned in 
the following amendment: 

“A member shall publish the news of the 
Canadian Press, Ltd. only in the newspaper, 
the language and the place specified in his 
certificate of membership and he shall not per- 
mit any other use to be made of the news 
furnished by the association to him or to the 
newspaper which he represents, except as here- 
inafter specified in this section. A member is 
eae to display in_ the windows or on 

lletin boards at his office of publication and 
his recognized local branch offices a summary 
ef the news furnished him by the association. 
Results of Provincial or Federal general elec- 
tions in Canada, collected by the Association— 
or services on other extraordinary news events 


within the discretion of the general manager— . 


may be displayed or announced by a member 
in one public building or theatre, but in only 
one such place and wken no charge shall 
be made for such service. In addition, or as 
an alternative, a member may display such 
election or other extraordinary news by means 
of a lantern on a screen attached to or con- 
venient to his cffice of publication.” 


Under an amendment submitted by 
C. F. Crandall of Vancouver, chairman 
of the costs committee, the entire ex- 
pense and distribution of news would 
be divided into two classifications: Na- 
tional Cost and Circuit Cost. The terms 
of the amendment are: 

(a) National cost shall be based on expense 
essential to the national services and from 
which all divisions shall profit alike and 
shall include: 

(1) Expenses of board ef directors. 

(2) Cost of management, to include sal- 
aries of executives, bureau rent and 
expenses, audit fees, Associated Press 
franchise, traveling expenses, mail 
service, chief and assistant traffic 
managers, bank charges, stationery, etc. 
Salaries of editors and correspondents. 
Leased wires for laying down in Can- 
ada the news of the Associated Press 
from New York to Montreal, Ottawa 
and Toronto, and from Seattle to Van- 
couver, with wage of their sending 
operators. 

(5) All telegraph and cable tolls. 


(3) 
(4) 


(6) Sessional sender and drop at House 
of Commons, Ottawa 
(7) All other cost not specifically covered 


by circuit costs. 
(b) Circuit costs shall be made up as follows 
(1) All leased wire mileage and drops not 
included in national cost. 
(2) All operators’ not 
national cost. 


wage included in 


(c) For the purpose of compilation of circuit 
cest the Dominion of Canada shall be di- 
vided into six sections as follows: 


Maritime, including Sherbrooke, P.Q. (1) 


day; (2) night. Ontario and Quebec, east 
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of Port Arthur and excluding Sherbrooke, 
P.Q. (3) day; (4) night. estern from 
Port Arthur to the Coast and including 
Vancouver Island and the Yukon (5) day; 
(6) night. 


II. AssessMENTs oF Costs. 
National cost shall be assessed as follows: 


(1) For leased wire members a_ fixed 
charge per week on the basis of $10 
per week for cities of a population of 
under 30,000 and $20 per week for 
cities of a population of 30,000 and 
over. 
For leased wire and pony members a 
national assessment to be computed on 
the basis of the ratio of population of 
the individual Canadian cities or towns 
served by daily paper members to the 
collective population of them all, ac- 
cording to the current general official 
census of Canada to be revised each 
decade, effective for the first new fin- 
ancial year after the Dominion Census 
returns involved are officially com- 
pleted and announced; this national 
assessment shall absorb the balance of 
national cost not covered by the fixed 
charge against leased wire papers. 

Leased wire cost, when on a 24-hour basis 

shall be computed and charged as to one- 

third against night papers served and as 
to two-thirds against day papers served. 

(c) In the compilation of circuit cost assessed 

against a city where two or more papers 

are published, the assessment shall be di- 

vided equally between the evening papers 

served therein by leased wire, or between 
the morning papers, as the case may be. 

But national cost shall be divided equally 

among all papers of a city, morning and 

evening. 

Circuit costs shall be assessed as follows: 

(1) Cost of drop and operator with reliet 
operator’s traveling expenses, in the 
member’s city, or, where there are 
two or more papers in his field, his 
equal share of such cost. 

(2) Cost of wire mileage of his circuit on 
the basis of the ratio of population 
of his city (or his share thereof if 
there are two or more papers in his 
field) to the total population of the 
cities served by such circuit, or, where 
any additional mileage is imposed on 
his circuit for the sole purpose of 
serving him, he shall be assessed the 
cost of such mileage, which ever is 
the greater; but the cost of the Mont- 
real-Ottawa-Toronto local circuits and 
of their operation shall be levied in 
three equal shares against the cities so 
served, day and night. 

(3) Proportion on a similar population 
basis of sending operator’s wage for 
his circuit, or his share thereof, if 
there are two or more papers in his 
field; any overtime thus incurred to 
be divided equally among circuit mem- 
bers benefitting. 

(e) Assessment of circuit cost may be 
subject to revision by respective sec- 
tions so long as the total sum is not 
affected, and this to include the dis- 
tribution of the additional revenues 
from the pony members of the sections 
as provided below. 
For pony paper members a fixed charge 
per week on the basis of $5 per week 
for cities of a population under 15,000 
and $10 per week for cities of a 
population of 15,000 and over. All 
such fees to go to leased wire papers 
within the same section on a popula- 
tion basis similar to their assessment 
for national costs. 


At the meeting of the board of direc- 
tors on May 1, applications for mem- 
bership will be considered from the 
Owen Sound (Ont.) Sun-Times (nature 
of service undetermined) and Windsor 
Telegram, (evening leased wire service.) 


(a 


~ 


(2) 


(b) 


(d 


(f 


v- 





PAPER MAKERS COWARDS, 
SAYS DODGE 


(Continued from page 6) 











men were receiving two to two and one- 
quarter times the amount that they re- 
ceived in 1913 and 1914. Cost of neces- 
sities were falling and the day wage 
had a much greater purchasing power 
than it had in 1908. Before those con- 
tracts expired, fearing that there would 
be some difficulty with labor and having 
intimations from the leaders that they 
proposed to readjust prices upward in- 
stead of downward, I succeeded in get- 
ting together the representatives of sev- 
enteen or eighteen newsprint mills. We 
appointed a committee, with power to 
frame wage scales and working condi- 
tions. 

“It was our intention, our expectation, 
that when that committee reported, with 
possibly slight modifications, we could 
agree on those things, and that we would 
all stand for that scale and for those 
conditions. Five weeks went by and 
nothing was done. They were called to- 
gether again in New York at the end of 


that time, and then it was suggested that 
perhaps if we waited another month per- 
haps the labor leaders might have some- 
thing to suggest. By that time, the mills 
were down; nothing was done. 

“Sixteen or seventeen of these people 
went off from the meeting and entered 
into an arbitration that is going to lead 
to endless trouble; and the International 
Paper Company was compelled to make 
that fight, and we have made it! We 
shut our mills down for months, but 
today we are running our mills on the 
American Plan. Every mill that we have 
is run on the American Plan. We deal 
directly with our men; we pay them, as 
we always have paid them, the highest 
prevailing wages; we give them the 
shortest prevailing hours; we look after 
them in various ways, as we have always 
done, but we are managing our own 
business and we are not submitting to 
the dictation of Mr. Carey or any third 
party, no matter who they might be. 
(Applause. ) 

“And I want to say (perhaps it is 
inappropriate) that so long as I occupy 
the chair I do in that company, no union 
leader will be permitted to put his foot 


across the sill of one of our mills! 
(Applause.) We will directly deal with 
our men. We believe in shop commit- 


tees, committees made up entirely of our 
employes. 

“An interesting little sidelight in this 
matter is that in the mill we are oper- 
ating today, we have all the labor we 
desire; the good and reliable labor, and 
we are getting a larger tonnage per 
capita than we ever did under union 
regulations; and certain charges which 
were presented over a period of years, 
a charge of practically $2.66 per ton on 
all the paper we made, those charges 
have disappeared under the new arrange- 
ment. I believe in treating labor fairly, 
in giving them a living wage, doing all 
the things we can to make life not only 
tolerable but enjoyable—but I am _ un- 
alterably opposed to the intervention of 
third parties, governmental or otherwise. 
( Applause.) 

“Gentlemen, I have wandered far 
afield; I can say only in conclusion that 
there were a number of things that I 
proposed to discuss, but I think it un- 
wise at this time. I believe that all we 
have to do is to keep cool, keep our 
heads, not become hysterical, study the 
conditions, and hold our prices for paper 
at the point and at a level which will 
enable us to at least break even, until 
there is an improvement in general con- 
ditions. 

“Now, the consumption of paper is in- 
creasing. I believe it will continue to 
increase. Before the war, for several 
years the total consumption of this coun- 
try increased from six to seven per 
cent. I believe we will have a re- 
turn of that condition. The country is 
growing; there will be an increase in 
the amount of printing; if we will only 
keep our heads and not allow ourselves 





to be stampeded by the publishers, I. 


believe that the newsprint industry will 
get back on its feet in the not distant 
future.” (Applause.) 

Officers re-elected for the ensuing year 
are: W. J. Raybold, B. D..Rising Paper 
Company, president; Henry W. Stokes, 
York Haven Paper Company, Philadel- 
phia, vice-president; A. L. Pratt, Allied 
Paper Mills, Kalamazoo, Mich., vice- 
president; and Dr. Hugh P. Baker, ex- 
ecutive secretary. 





Medical Papers Merged 


The A. R. Elliott Publishing Company, 
New York, has consolidated under the 
title of the New York Medical Journal 
and Medical Record four medical pub- 
lications — The Philadelphia Medical 
Journal, Medical News of Philadelphia, 
Medical Record. New York, and New 
York Medical Journal. 


Kodak Stock $750 Per Share 


One hundred shares of Eastman 
Kodak Company stock was sold on the 
New York Stock Exchange this week 
for the first time in months. It brought 
$750 per share. One hundred shares sold 
in March, 1916, at $177. 


ACTIVE AT 90 YEARS 


J. P. Chew on Birthday Complete, 
70 Years as an Editor 


J. P. Chew, editor of the Xenia (0.) 
Evening Gazette and the Morning Re 
publican, on April 10 celebrated his 90th 
birthday and rounded out just 70 years 
as an active newspaper owner and edj- 
tor. 

His journalistic career started in 185, 
when he bought the Lawrenceburg 
(Ind.) Press, which he owned and 
edited for 25 years, after which he pur- 
chased the Xenia Gazette, then a weekly 
newspaper, and in November, 1881, es. 
tablished a daily edition of that paper, 
The last of many consolidations of 
papers in Xenia was made in 1915, when 
the Gazette absorbed the Daily Repub 
lican, both of which are now published 
by the Chew Publishing Company, with 
Mr. Chew as senior member of the firm, 
_ Mr. Chew still is active in his pro- 
fession and contributes two columns of 
editorial matter daily to his papers. At 
his own request no mention of the pass- 
ing of his birthday was made in his own 
newspapers. “I am getting so old that 
I am ashamed of my age,” said this dean 
of Ohio newspapermen with a merry 
twinkle. 


PULITZER’S BIRTHDAY 


Laurel Wreath Placed on Bust in 
Columbia School 

The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
birth of Joseph Pulitzer was celebrated 
April 11 at the Pulitzer School of Jour- 
nalism, Columbia University. Faculty 
members and students participated. Ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. Talcott 
Williams, Director Emeritus; Dr. John 
W. Cunliffe, director of the school, and 
Joseph Jones, president of the senior 
class; John Langdon Heaton and Palmer 
Smith, who placed a laurel wreath on 
a statue of Mr. Pulitzer in the lobby of 
the School of Journalism Building. 

“The monuments that Joseph Pulitzer 
left in his newspapers and in the Colum- 
bia School of Journalism are not more 
lasting than the inspiration of his deter- 
mination and tireless work,” said Mr. 
Jones. ‘When the students of the school 
which he founded placed this wreath 
in memory of his birth it is not only a 
remembrance of his material benefac- 
tions, but also of his stimulating ex- 
ample.” 


Radio Corp. Profits $426,000 


Six international circuits are now 
being operated by the Radio Corporation 
of America, it is stated in the annual 
report of the corporation for 1921—one 
in Great Britain, two in Germany, one 
in Norway, one in France, one for 
Hawaii and Japan. Net profit for the 
year was $426,799 out of a gross income 
of $4,160,844 


General Motors Shows Deficit 


General Motors Corporation in its re- 
port for 1921 announces net earnings of 
$13,246,523 before deducting interest, but 
after providing for all expenses of man- 
ufacturing, maintenance, sales and ad- 
ministration. Net earnings in 1920 were 
$82,762,063. The deficit in earnings on 
common stock was reported as $44,990, 





Daily Comic for Deseret News 


Beginning May 1, the Salt Lake City 
Deseret News will issue a daily comic 
supplement. Several months ago the 
paper sent its readers a questionnaire 
asking what features they liked best and 
whether they wanted a comic supplement. 
The vote for the comics was almost 
unanimous. 


New Sperry-Hutchinson Control 


Control of the Sperry Hutchinson & 
Co., a trading stamp corporation, pass 
from the Sperry estate this week W 
the purchase at auction in Newark by 
Clarence Dauphenot of 5,000 shares for 
$750,000. 
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sable War for Free Insurance Circulation—Journalistic 
Conditions Especially Interesting in Ireland, 
Says Clifton B. Carberry 

















OT for some years has competition 
teen so keen, and the battle for 
lation been waged so grimly, as fea- 
tures the newspa- 
per situation 
amongst English 
publications t o - 
day, in the opin- 
ion of Clifton B. 
Carberry, man- 
aging editor of 
the Boston Post, 
who has just re- 
turned from a 
four months 
study of the Irish 
situation, _inter- 
spersed with a 
trip to Rome to 
witness the coro- 
tion of the Pope, and a special visit to 
» wedding of Princess Mary. Many of 
writings have been read in the Dail 





urton B. CARBERRY 


ann. 
“Lord Burnham is credited with the 
ntement that no paper in England real- 
da profit during 1921,” states Mr. 
rherry, “but despite this fact they are 
binning the current year with a lavish 
kpenditure of money in a seemingly 
rand scramble for circulation. They 
must be expending in many instances 
Bousands of dollars weekly in a variety 
f schemes fo hold, if not increase, their 
resent circulation. The reaction from 
be war seems to be the most plausible 
bution, all the newspapers seeming to 
p hit in a circulation way. They are 
bw right in the midst of it. The news- 
Boer publisher is an exception in Eng- 
ind today who is not frightened. 
“The English papers for some years 
bve featured free insurance in their 
forts to hold and gain circulation, but 
day this type of circulation contest has 
ssomed out into a veritable war.” 
Mr, Carberry tells of an amusing in- 
nce of Winston Churchill “getting 
¢,” as Churchill terms it, for the 
ferent newspapers not giving the Gov- 
ment a fair deal, also him personally. 
e facetiously remarked that he would 
gi every insurance coupon in every 
paper in England and set about to 
pve himself killed and clean up in the 
icinity of $150,000 for his family, and he 
vised everybody to do likewise. 
The Times has already reduced its 
tt, and London publishers are daily 
mpecting Northcliffe to announce pre- 
af retail prices on the Mail and Eve- 
ing News, which will, in all probability, 
tal a revision to lower retail prices on 
balance of the newspaper field, ac- 
prding to Mr. Carberry. The Gazette 
Bs reduced its retail price to lc from 
and many of the evening papers are 
w selling for one penny. 
Mr, Carberry made frequent trips to 
ondon during his covering of Ireland, 
hd while aware of the fact that practi- 
lly every Irish newspaper had a Lon- 
hn correspondent, was surprised to find 
many instances that the London offices 
the Irish newspapers were much more 
ttentious than the home offices. The 
sh papers print scarcely a line of 
mrican news. In fact, one has to 
low the English papers on that side 
f the water to know what is taking place 
America, the English publications 
howing no hesitancy in printing news 
om across the sea, while the papers in 
tland show no disposition to “go after” 
merican news. 
The English newspapers have a wide 
ele throughout Ireland, even though 
May there is no British censorship on 
he Irish newspapers. While the British 
ops were stationed in Ireland a Brit- 
h censorship was in effect, which kept 
Sounds the radical publications, and 
fe censorship was strict, too. It was 
imple enough to enforce the censorship, 
‘ soldiers had but to enter the publi- 
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cation offices and break up the forms, 
scatter the type, and mess things up gen- 
erally, which generally succeeded in con- 
vincing the publishers. 

The evacuation by the British did not, 
however, abolish censorship, for a local 
censorship exists today that is nearly as 
strict as that of the British. On the 
larger newspapers practically every writer 
is known, and when he covers any and 
all political events he is told what he can 
print, and what he cannot print, and if 
he does not abide by what he is told it is 
firmly impressed upon him that he will 
be numbered among the missing. 

Many of the Irish papers show as much 
sympathy with the Sinn Fein movement 
as the American newspapers do, but much 
of this was due to the British occupa- 
tion of Irleand, and the accompanying 
censorship. No newspaper of any size in 
Ireland, however, is against the treaty— 
practically every one is for it. Every 
newspaper expects Ireland to free 
provided the treaty is ratified. 

While in Ireland Mr. Carberry met 
Harry N. Moore, now editor of Free- 
man’s Journal. Mr. Moore was formerly 
on the Montreal Star, and after serving 
through the war with the Canadian forces 
in 1919 went to Ireland on a visit, when 
the publisher of Freeman’s Journal hired 
him to take charge of the paper, and he 
is making a creditable showing. At the 
present time Freeman’s Journal is housed 
in a temporary building, and are already 
laying plans to erect a modern news- 
paper plant to replace the plant burned 
to the ground during the riots. 

The Independent has also erected a 
new building, and recently moved into 
it. The Irish papers, as a whole, do 
not begin to have the facilities for pub- 
lishing a newspaper that even the smaller 
American newspapers have. Their plants 
are not as modern, are not nearly as 
completely equipped with what American 
publishers consider absolute requirements. 

They are not forced, in one way, how- 
ever, to erect the large plants seen on 
this side, for the Irish papers publish 
but 8-page editions, constituted today 
largely of news, for business is decidedly 
flat, almost completely in the doldrums. 
Their method of covering the news seems 
woefully lax to newspapermen trained 
on this Continent. They do not seem to 
look upon news in the same light. The 
search for news is far from being as 
accentuated as it is in the American 
newspaper field today. The text of their 
news is much heavier than American 
papers, they printing considerable com- 
mercial news. In fact, all their light 
stories are taken from the English news- 
papers. A feature of their publications 
is a half-column summary of the politi- 
cal situation for the preceding day by 
their political editor. In many instances 
the Irish papers are found printing dis- 
patches sent to American newspapers 
from Ireland in preference to their own. 

Mr. Carberry had a pleasant meeting 
with John Steele, the Chicago Tribune 
representative in Ireland, who has been 
in England about 17 years, and has a 
number of first-class connections in Ire- 
land. Mr. Carberry states that Mr. 
Steele has had considerable to do with 
the treaty, being in the confidence of both 
Lloyd George and the leaders of the 
Sinn Fein movement. 


be 


GRAVITY SYSTEM FOR TRIBUNE 


New Home of N. Y. Newspaper to 
Have Unusual Features. 

Plans were filed this week for the new 
home of the New York Tribune, which is 
to be located at 219-229 West 40th street. 
It will be a seven-story building of fire- 
proof construction devoted exclusively 
to the construction of the newspaper, 


for April 15, 1922 


with clubrooms and cafeteria on the top 


floor. The frontage will be 150 feet and 
the depth 98.9 feet. The estimated cost 
is 


The feature of construction will be the 
arrangement of the processes of news- 
paper downward from the top to the 
ground floor. The editorial rooms will 
be on the sixth floor and the gravity drop 
system will be followed throughout, elim- 
inating carrier machinery and pneumatic 
tubes. The pressrooms will be on the 
third floor and the delivery department 
on the street level. Offices will be up- 
stairs. 


PRICE WAR IMPENDING 
ON FLEET STREET 


Reduction to Three-Halfpence by Lon- 
don Times and Telegraph May 
Send Penny Papers Back to 
Half-Penny Rate 





3y Herpert C. Ripout 
(London Editor, Epttor & PuBLisner) 


Newspaper proprietors in England are 
watching with interest the results of the 
price reductions announced by the Lon- 
don Times and the Daily Telegraph. A 
few days ago, the Times stated that while 
its price to newsstand buyers would re- 
main at twopence, readers who registered 
with news agents or by postal subscrip- 
tion for period supplies would receive the 
paper at three-halfpence. 

The Daily Telegraph promptly an- 
nounced that as from April 10 its price 
would be reduced from twopence to 
three-halfpence to all. The Times fol- 
lowed suit by a similar concession, add- 
ing, however, that certain insurance and 
special supplement privileges would still 
be the advantage of registered readers. 
Meantime, its contemporary adheres to 
the stated date, April 10, for its reduc- 
tion to take effect, 

The situation thus produced is one 
with many possibilities. For one thing, 
the British newspaper public, for some 
obscure reason, has shown no liking for 
broken prices and, accordingly, much in- 
terest will be shown in discovering what 
effect that change will show on circula- 
tion figures. 


But another aspect is more important 


still, Does this change by two great 
dailies portend a reduction in other 
prices? The difference between the 


penny papers and these is now but a 
small one, and it is certain that if their 
new price seriously affects the sales of 
the penny dailies, one or two of these 
will break away and reduce to a half- 
penny, their original prices. If this hap- 
pens, the other penny dailies must follow 
suit, and not only will we thus have the 
half-penny dailies with us again, but the 
new three-halfpenny papers will prob- 
ably find it desirable to revert to their 
former price of a penny, and with that 
general pre-war prices will have returned, 
and the pace set for a tumble in prices 
right through the newspaper and periodi- 
cal press of the country. 

Opinion seems against any such likeli- 
hood, but the first step has been taken 
and that in influential quarters, and news- 
paper publishers are keenly watching the 
progress of the move with all these possi- 
bilities in mind. On the other hand, it 
was recently stated to your representa- 
tive that London would have its pre- 
war half-penny and penny dailies in less 
than a year. 

< * * 


The projected British Empire Exhi- 
bition for London in 1924 has given rise 
to the suggestion that a Press Congress 
of the Empire be arranged to synchronize 
with that event. The matter came up 
before the Council of the Empire Press 
Union in the form of resolutions concern- 
ing the general arrangements for a press 
pavilion, submitted by the Publicity De- 
partment of the Exhibition, who recom- 
mended that a Press Congress of the 
Empire be convened soon after the open- 
ing of the exhibition for the purpose of 
discussing questions affecting the inter- 
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ests of the Press and Empire affairs, and 
that arrangements be made for the hospi- 
tality of members of the Congress, and 
for enabling them to visit the chief cen- 
ters of interest in the country, such 
organization to be with the ¢o-operation 
of the Empire Press Union, 

Under the chairmanship of Robert 
Donald, the Council adopted a resolution 
moved by Viscount Burnham and sec- 
onded by Taylor Darbyshire (Australian 
Press Association) to the effect that the 
Empire Press Union would gladly give 
every\assistance in the organization of a 
press pavilion as a rendezvous for news- 
paper representatives visiting the exhi- 
bition, 

On the point as to the proposed Press 
Congress, | am informed, it was decided 
to take no action, it being considered that 
the time was not ripe for such a con- 
gress. At the same time, the Union ex- 
pects that many overseas newspaper men 
will visit the exhibition and it will take 
care of their interests and extend them 
a welcome during their stay. 


OPEN SHOP IN WALLA WALLA 





Newspapers Drop Union Men When 
Ultimatum Ends Parleys 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & PusiisHEr) 


WaL.La WALLA, Wash., April 12.—The 
Morning Union and Evening Bulletin 
started Monday night on an open shop 
basis in their composing rooms and both 
papers are being set up by non-union 
crews. Service has not been interrupted. 
John G. Kelly, publisher of the Bulletin, 
and E. G. Robb, of the Union, notified 
the typographical union that its demands 
could not be met and that the union ulti- 
matum “We submit the attached con- 
tract. as our final communication on the 
subject” compelled the rupture of nego- 
tiations. The union demanded contin- 
uation of the war scale of $7.50 days and 
$8 nights, with a progressive decrease 
in working hours during the next three 
years. Eight hours constitute the present 
work day. 

The publishers were willing to concede 
disputed matters of hours and other shop 
regulations, including the 44-hour week, 
but were firm for a 7 per cent wage de- 
crease, making the scale practically that 
of 1919. 

The old contract expired December 31 
and its renewal was offered by the pub- 
lishers, with a wage decrease of 15 per 
cent. This was refused by the union, as 
was the publishers’ offer of arbitration. 
Thirty men are involved, but the press- 
men are not affected, having a separate 
contract. 

The union’s final proposition was to 
work at the present scale on a 44-hour 
basis and included a clause providing 
that the publisher must at all times con- 
form to the laws, rules and regulations 
of the International Typographical Union 
“as now in force or hereafter amended.” 

Philo Howard, Northwestern repre- 
sentative of the I. T. U., is here in charge 
of the printers’ interests. 


Mediation Fails in Syracuse 

Mediation meetings between Syracuse 
newspaper publishers and Typographical 
Union No. 55 have failed to arrive at a 
settlement of the wage question. Propo- 
sitions by both parties have been for- 
warded to the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association and President 
McParland of the International Typo- 
graphical Union at Indianapolis. The 
Syracuse publishers demanded a 10 per 
cent reduction in wages and the printers, 
who have demanded a weekly wage of 
$45 for day work and $50 for night work. 
Modification in working conditions was 
also asked by the publishers. 


Seattle P. I. on Spokane Streets 


Spokane, Wash., April 12—The Sun- 
day edition of the Seattle Post-Intelligen- 
cer, printed in Seattle Friday, was sold 
by newsboys on the streets of Spokane 
and other large Eastern Washington 
towns Saturday night and Sunday. The 
B. Stubeck News Agency is handling 
local distribution. There is a.rumor here 
that the Hearst interests are planning to 
enter the Spokane field. 
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Agency Demands for Extras, With Pay Only for Space, Irritates 
Advertising Managers—Radiophone Opening New 
Avenues Daily for Live Newspaper Solicitors 





By RALPH PERRY 


EMBERS of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies 
are going to be called on at the Mil- 
waukee convention by some members of 
y v. E. to explain why certain 
agencies invariably insist on special po- 
sition for their copy at run-of-paper 
rates. There seems to be a healthy inter- 
est in this matter and at the convention, 
if certain plans are carried out, it would 
appear inevitable that the question will 
be propounded. 

The answer to the problem seems to 
be easy if the rank and file of the asso- 
ciation will finally discover that a news- 
paper has nothing to sell but advertising 
-and that certain other little movements, 
executed for an agency and advertiser, 
are entirely gratuitous, and _ entirely 
foreign to the actual contract. When a 
newspaper sells space at so much per line, 
and delivers the lineage the payment con- 
stitutes the fulfilment of the contract. 

Position, service, and other frills are 
given as a matter of policy, not as a right 
to be demanded by the advertiser. It is 
just as reasonable to expect a drygoods 
merchant to give a customer with every 
five yards of suit material, so many yards 
of trimmings. In both instances, the 
service and the goods represent a cost 
to the donor. Yet the newspaper is ex- 
pected, even in these days of liberal mer- 
chandising inclination to seek more. 

* * * 


THE question has been raised by one 
of our members as to the advisa- 
bility of districting a city for its local 
advertising department and confining each 
solicitor to his particular district. I 
believe that this is more or less in prac- 
tice with many newspapers at the present 
time, but according to other members, the 
wisdom of this is doubted. 

First of all, the question is that of the 
solicitor, and the prospect with whom he 
will come in contact. It is the old story 
of the hen who hatched duck eggs and 
then nearly threw a fit when her prodigy 
exemplified their inherent breeding and 
headed for the water. There are some 
solicitors who cannot approach, or rather 
“handle” some advertisers, either because 
of fundamental reasons or because of 
certain existing conditions. Then again 
the condition often exists where a certain 
type of solicitor is not so good on one 
type of copy as on another. 

The plan which has proven the most 
successful is the card plan, in vogue 
principally with magazines where a cer- 
tain number of accounts are turned over 
to the solicitor and he is held strictly 
responsible for the success of them. No- 
tations are made from time to time on 
these cards, and at certain given periods, 
where the solicitor does not seem to be 
successful, they are turned over to an- 
other solicitor for handling. 

The adoption of a hard-and-fast rule of 
segregation of accounts, does not appear 
to be in favor with many members of the 
association who have been approached on 
the subject. While admitting that sales- 
manship should, because of knowledge 
of fundamentals, make it possible for the 
average solicitor to handle the average 
account, there must be considered other 
conditions and causes which would dis- 
count these fundamentals. 

It is the opinion of some members, that 
a solicitor’s value is not alone his knowl- 
edge of his paper, its merits, etc., but a 
knowledge as well of the account soli- 
cited, the little intricacies, which convince 
the prospect that the solicitor knows the 
reason why his paper can be of service. 
Selling advertising solely on the strength 
of circulation, reader-interest, service and 
whatnot, is no longer a sole essential— 
there are other important things. Not 
only has the solicitor got to sell his paper. 
but he has got to sell his prospect with 
the idea that his commodity, what ever 
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R. PERRY conducts in Epitor & 

PuBLISHER each week (under the 
auspices of the National Association of 
Newspaper Executives, of which he is 
secretary) a round table discussion on 
matters of inter-relation to the news- 
paper advertising department and the 
user of newspaper advertising space. 
Criticism or comment on any views ex- 
pressed and contributions should be 
sent to the office of the president of 
the N. A. N, E., Star-Telegram, Ft. 
Worth, Tex. 











it may be, can be made more advantage- 
ous to him, and to do that the solicitor 
must also resell the prospect on his own 
commodity or line—not, directly, of 
course, but through that indirect method 
which, while selling his own service, is 
selling something else. 
es @ 


JHAT constitutes adequate proof 
of insertion for classified adver- 
tising copy is becoming a real problem, 
as present methods are so varied, and in 
many cases so much out of reason, that 
executives, and particularly members of 
N. N. E., are giving it more than 
passing attention at this time. 

I referred recently to an episode where 
one paper sent at least three copies to 
the advertiser of a classified insertion, 
which I know could not possibly have 
netted the newspaper more than 40 cents. 
With the same procedure carried out in 
possibly a hundred more such cases, it 
would appear that this newspaper was 
building up an expense, which in the end 
would materially affect the revenue of 
not only this department, but contributing 
departments as well. 

This week I learned of a newspaper, 
which sends its proof of insertion out as 
a tear page under first class postage, 
with wording on its envelope stating what 
the contents were. Three classified ad- 
vertisers who I am intimately associated 
with showed me the proof of insertion— 
which in these three particular cases, was 
a red circle in the middle of the page, 
encircling another advertiser’s advertise- 
ment. While this perhaps did not have 
anything to do with whether or not the 
newspaper furnished “proof of insertion” 
I only know that all three of these little 
fellows acted real peevish like when they 
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were compelled to scan high and low to 
locate their copy. 

It was evident that the clerk entrusted 
with the marking of copy, here took out 
a sufficient number of sheets to cover her 
mailing instructions and imprinted there- 
on a red circle wherever the point landed. 

7 ~ * 


RAvio broadcasting of news items, 
crop markets and conditions, as 
well as an occasional concert, seems to be 
becoming pretty general among news- 
paper members of N. A. N. E., and since 
my last reference to the matter several 
other papers have either installed such 
outfits or are contemplating doing so. 

That a newspaper can build good-will 
by this method mighty fast seems beyond 
doubt. While the juvenile is largely 
responsible for the great place the radio- 
phone now has in the American home, the 
old folks are enjoying it as much as the 
youngsters. Keen analytical minds who 
have studied the psychology of advertis- 
ing have not overlooked the part the 
young folks play in influencing the elders, 
particularly in advertising which they can 
observe but not read. The same princi- 
ple will hold true in the radio concert. 
The youth will forever be talking of the 
newspaper which is broadcasting, and the 
old folks will unconsciously or openly ab- 
sorb the thought. The newspaper as a 
result will create a reader-interest, pos- 
sibly not procurable in any other way, 
and the advertiser in its columns, would 
have an advantage which the other paper 
may not now possess, either now or in the 
future. 

Radio-broadcasting has already been 
impressed on the mind of the busy execu- 
tive, who sees the possibilities of the 
opening of an entirely new field for his 
solicitors. The average electrical supply 
shop, in most communities is a cautious 
advertiser, as a rule, breaking forth in 
print generally around the holiday periods, 
and at other times, generally when the 
manufacturer sponsors the copy, or uses 
sufficient influence to cause said dealer to 
appear. 

I note in a news dispatch, too, that an 
invention is now offered or will be of- 
fered at a very low price whereby the 
wireless waves can be diverted through 
the phonograph, by a simple attachment, 
instead of through headpieces, or a “loud- 
sounding” horn. 

With the millions of phonographs in 
American homes, and the consequent 
stated, but rather limited, advertising 
done by music houses selling phonographs 
and records, this, too, will open another 
field for the newspaper in the solicitation 
of copy for such a device. Record copy, 
as advertising executives know, is reg- 
ular, but limited. With the above pos- 
sibility, there’s a wonderful opening in 
store. 





ecutives. Prepared by 


cessful. 
department are: 


FIRST—To study the local 
market and trade territory and 
be able to report intelligently 
thereon for both local and na- 
tional advertisers. 


SECOND—To furnish such 
information for prospective ad- 
vertisers and to make investi- 
gations which may be general 
in scope and applicable to many 
accounts, but to insist that the 
identity of the proposed adver- 
tiser be made known before re- 
porting information compiled 
on a specific line. 


THIRD—To endeavor to 
educate the dealer in better 
merchandising methods and to 





Standard of Merchandising Practice for Newspapers 


ADOPTED in 1921 by National Association of Newspaper Ex- 
Standing Committee on 
lations, M. E. Foster, chairman, and Bert N. Garstin, George 
M. Burbach, A. G. Newmyer and Frank D. Webb, members 
T is the opinion of this committee that newspapers conducting 

service and merchandising departments should assist adver- 
tisers in every legitimate manner to make their campaign suc- 
The legitimate functions of a merchandising and service 


Agency Re- 


insist that advertised goods be 
furnished customers rather than 
“just as good” substitute. 

FOURTH—To encourage 
adequate merchandising by sup- 
plying data maps, route lists to 
the trade for the use of sales- 
men of the manufacturer or ad- 
vertiser who has made a boria 
fide contract for advertising 
space. 

FIFTH—To decline requests 
for service that are clearly not 
within the province of news- 
paper, such as selling goods or 
other canvassing, or the pay- 
ment of bills for printing, and 
postage of letters, broadsides, 
etc. 








RAWING a bona § . 
D the reception of pe Sead 
Just as stringent as in the 
rooms, is advocated by many 
of the N. A. N. E. who seein 
enforcement of a deadline inc ; 
ficiency in the mechanical forces 
make or break the clients’ copy 

“We do not have so very . 
plaints nowadays about Copy not be 
in an attractive form,” says one » 
“because the gentle art of handling 
has progressed rapidly and even 
shortest sort of notice, the we 
end of the shop is able to Catch 
of the advertisement and set it 
required tune and tempo. But ¢ 
lurks the danger of eliminating P= 
looking the deadline, which some g 
some paper, and in some 
responsible for a piece of copy 
in a manner which will comp 
count all of the efforts of the gf 
who may have worked long and ly 
the solicitation of the account. 

“Such things do happen every ¢ 
the rash promise on acceptance 
the copy to the composing room a 
later than it should with the resgj 
copy is handled in the quickest » 
catch the edition, and with the diss 
result that it appears in far differen 
ner than it was conceived. 

“It is only a little thing, thog 
minutes the wrong side of the dead 
But it is one of those little things 
like a snowball, can gather a wh 
of momentum and grief. One & 
fied client is like a sack of tacks 4 
on the carpeted floor. You dont 
whose feet are going to step on then 
the one blamed will be the one in 
room they were found. 

“I believe that any newspaper 
have an adequate deadline and stick 
It is better to eliminate some 
cause of a reasonable standard, 
than to accept it and be sorry that 
did. The loss of a few dollars og 
nothing compared to a loss you a 
calculate. 

“While on this subject, I might 
tion in passing that ‘Too late to ¢ 
columns are being worked to deat 
many papers It seems to be a sort 
free-for-all column, whereby unde 
pretense that copy was not received 
fore the deadline, it is permitted t 
here. I know positively that som 
vertisers prefer the too-late-to-cl 
column instead of the proper clas 
tion, figuring that everybody who 
classified will read this too, wheres 
der classification he will receive the 
tention only of those interested in 
particular portion. Some news 
accept copy with the full understand 
that it is to be run there. To mym 
of thinking any newspaper which 
its too-late-to-classify 
the potency of the value of its advert 
on its regular classified pages. 

“A deadline is designed for a cf 
reason. It should be adhered to w 
fear or favor.” 


PRICES DON’T MAKE PROSPE 


Business Can Be Good on Rising 
Falling Market, Says Harringto: 
Howard Harrington, advertising 9 
ager of the Moline (Ill.) Plow Wo 
told the St. Paul Town Criers’ club 
recent meeting that business pros 
is not governed by high prices. He 
trated his talk with charts. In 18% 
Harrington declared, when prices 
at their lowest, prosperity ha | real 
the highest point yet known. We 
find as much prosperity today in 4™ 
et of falling prices as we did ina 
of rising prices, provided we underst 
the fundamentals of selling and ® 
how to apply them,” said he. “Tum 
is the answer to the merchant 
wants to obtain prosperity, and W 
proper turnover a merchant can ¢ 
as abundant prosperity as his bu 
ability will admit.” 
Mr. Harrington said that no 
what means a merchant took to ™ 
proper advertising, he must conform 
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the principles upon which advertising 


based, which are vision, service, p& 
ality, quality, responsibility and inte 
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Editor 


LACK OF SALES ANALYSIS WEAKENS 
MUCH CLASSIFIED COPY 





Price Appeal Too Much Stressed in Many Classifications, With 
No Sense of the Fact That Both Rich and Poor Desire 
Best Goods or Service Their Purse Afford 





By C. L. PERKINS 


Executive Secretary 


sTPHE difficulty with a great deal of 

classified copy,” remarked a 
crack New York copy man who had been 
asked for a criticism of this phase of 
classified, “is that it betrays a lack of 
analysis of the sales problem presented. 
There are certain motives which actuate 
people in buying certain commodities. 
The function of advertising is to touch 
the hidden springs. 

“Take the case of furniture advertis- 
ing for example. Classified furniture ad- 
vertising seems always to be based on 
price alone. ‘Buy it because it’s a bar- 
gain’ seems to be the plea. Would a high 
grade furniture establishment in the up- 
per 50’s advertise that way? 

‘Of course not,’ replies the cheap ad- 


vertiser triumphantly. 3ecause he is 
appealing to a different clientele. 
“Quite right, but exactly the same mo- 


tive actuates the poor as the rich when 
it comes to furnishing a home. As a 
matter of fact there is far less difference, 
psychologically, between the poor and the 
rich than is generally realized. When the 
mechanic’s daughter marries the ‘swell 
feller’ with a desk job in a wholesale 
shoe house, Mrs. Mechanic is just as set 
up about it as is Mrs, Porkpacker when 
her daughter marries a duke. In furni- 
ture the well-to-do want beauty, distinc- 
tion and style as well as durability. So 
do the poor. The wealthy want the best 
at the price; so do the poor. In fact I 
can see no difference between the appeal 
in both cases except of course that 
‘terms’ should be featured in the case of 
the lower-priced shop. 

“This is no mere theory of mine. | 
served at one time as advertising man- 
ager ofa famous chain of clothing stores 
in New York, We had different clienteles 
in six of our seven stores. Two only 
could be said to duplicate, There was a 


vast variation between the publics of 
these stores ranging from the immigrant 
who wanders along 14th street to the 


smartly dressed boulevardier who strolls 
jauntly along Broadway in the upper 40's. 
And yet under close and rigid checking, 
it was not apparent that the advertising 
pulled relatively any better for the smart 
uptown stores than for the cheaper ones, 


although it was planned primarily for 
the high-grade group. _ 
“My own conclusion is that the ad- 


yertising of cheap concerns looks cheap 
not because that kind has been proved to 
pull better, but purely because the pro- 
prietor is a man lacking in the perception 
required to secure good advertising. | 
believe that the space ge but weakly 
as a consequence and the newspaper is 
the final sufferer in as much as less space 
is purchased. 

“Another classification which is open to 
criticism is ‘Instruction’ Here is a field 
in which an effort should be made first 
to stimulate ambition and second to de- 
scribe the advantages of the specific cur- 
riculum. Too mz 4 hogs ruction ads con- 
fine themselves to > latter, oe the 
fact that the I, C. s and A. have 
demonstrated through hundreds ‘of ‘keyed 
ads that the former attack is correct. In 
connection with this it is of vital interest 
to note the the [. C. 5 
with two copy policies. 

“For years they opened 
negatively. ‘Don’t Be Tied 
Your Hands Tied?’ etc., etc., 


experience of 


their ads 
Down,’ ‘Are 
painting a 
sad state 


ospect s 


grim picture of the pr 

5 : ‘salagetsarte ig Noe Rage 

from which he could be saved by the ac 

vertiser, They finally changed to ‘Be a 
, * Das ~) 2.26 . 

Success,’ ‘Drive Your Own Automol 





‘Be On Top,’ etc., etc., and promptly their 


betrayed a marked increase in pull- 


copy 
ing power. The reason was clear, Peo- 
ple avoid unpleasant topics; they are at- 
tre acted to cheerful ones. 

“Here is an instruction ad which I 


clipped out of a paper the other day 


Association of Newspaper 





‘assified Advertising Managers, 


which seemed to me to strike the right 


note. 
MAKE 1922 ‘MARK 
Your Start for Success 


starting. Now is the time 

» break the bonds; to shake off that inertia; to 
take that simple first step which has led so 
many hundreds to Success, with all that Success 
connotes; a beautiful home, a smart automobile, 
college education for your children, the respect 
of your associates, the admiration of your wife; 
all this is yours—yours if you are man enough 
to take it. 

Life is a nettle; finger it gingerly, it stings; 
grasp it firmly, it’s harmless. Don’t rust away 
in that underpaid routine job, afraid to ask for 
a raise, fearing in your own heart that you’re 
not worth it. Be worth it. Be worth a $100 a 
week instes ad of $40: $150 a week instead of 
$60. Get a_ specialized training. That’s the 
answer; that’s the key that unlocks the door. 
Hu 1 f our graduates have proved the 


The year’s just 





dreds of 





truth of our claims. They have made good; so 

can you. Call today and talk it over with our 

vocational expert. He'll probe your possibili 

ties and prescribe. Courses now opening in 
(List of Subjects.) 


“The chronic objector will here rise to 
remark that the parallel between a I. C, S. 
display ad and a classified instruction as 
is not valid; that the purely descriptive 
type is correct for the reason that a man 
wouldn't be reading the ‘Instruction’ col- 
umn unless sold on the need of lifting 
himself. To which I reply that many 
read the column casually, their attention 
gained by the adjacent ‘Help Wanted’ 
and that furthermore it is well to drive 
home the ambition message even in the 
case of those who have actually con- 
cluded to secure some sort of specialized 
training. 

**Used Cars’ is another division which 
could be greatly improved. Here the 
main point is to create confidence and 
overcome suspicion. Centuries of preju- 
dice must be met and mastered, for the 
‘used car’ man inherits the bad name of 
the old-time horse dealer and I’ll wager 
that the horse dealer was on the suspect 
list back in the Palaeolithic period. First, 
sell the reader the idea that he is safe in 


dealing with you. Second, cover such: 
details as price, condition, etc, 
‘“‘Help Wanted’ is a field in which 


recommendations should be shaped by the 
requirements in each instance, If an ad- 
vertiser wants salesmen on commission 
his cue is to select specific instances of 
high earnings and if he understands the 
type of man who usually makes a 
salesman he will sound a note of 
fellowship. 

“If on the other hand the response de- 
sired is quality rather than quantity ob- 
the copy should weed out the 
weaker sisters by placing hurdles in the 
path, stressing the objections to discour- 
age those seeking soft snaps. 

“The advertising of real estate is too 


2o00t 


good- 


viously 





10,054 NET PAID 


HE 
TH assaic Daily News for the six 
oa. period ending March 31, 1 
shows an average net paid circula 
tion of 10,054 copies daily. 
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HIS is a gain of 1,390 copies 

daily over the statement for the 
six months’ period ending March 31, 
1921. 

A Truly Remarkable Growth 
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big a subject to be disposed of in a few 
words. And classified carries so wide 
an assortment under this head. I will 
say this, however, that most residential 
real estate advertising seeks to sell build- 
ing material rather than a home. It con- 
centrates too much upon purely physical 
characteristics, not enough upon the ab- 
stract idea of a home. It is well to re- 
member that the wife is often the deter- 
mining factor in the selection and a 
woman is more susceptible than a man 
to the zsthetic and sentimental appeal.” 


Government Book on Radio Out 


The Bureau of Standards of the De- 
partment of Commerce has just published 
a book on radio telegraph and telephone 
as a guide for amateurs and enthusiasts. 
“The Principles Underlying Radio Com- 
munications” contains exhaustive tech- 
nical discussions of the entire subject. 
It is for sale by the Public Printér. The 
Bureau of Navigation of the same de- 
partment issues a monthly bulletin of 
current information and developments in 
this field. The Department of Commerce 
is being swamped by queries about radio. 


Prizes For New St. Paul Homes 


Cash prizes totaling $3,000 are offered 
by the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press 
in a home-building contest, to be divided 
thus: $1,000 for the best plans for a 
house costing less than $5,000; $1,000 for 
one costing between $5,000 and $7,500, 
and $1,000 for a structure costing from 
$7,500 and $10,000. The judges will be 
three of the city’s leading architects and 
the contest will close on October 31. 





BOOST CITY AND HIS MARKET 





Oles of Youngstown Combine, p, 
and Trade in Paid Newspaper Spae 


George L..Oles, who won t 


: he mayoy 
ty campaign as a dark horse } oe 





in Youngstown, Ohio, last rag 
newspaper space to tell what he 7 





do for and to Youngstown is again 
the newspapers to keep the Citizens of 
city apprised of his progress, H 
published this advertisement: 


uy 
€ recegy 


Pa ey is ve very happy. 
2 o not believe there is a h a 
the United States than George 1 Ole 
should I not be? I started at the bottor 
the ladder, working for $1 a day. Tq 
am Mayor of the great city of Youngstors 
eg health, have a prosperous busines, 
the best wishes of practic ally every law-a 
citizen in the city of Youngstown, ani 
majority of the law-abiding citizen of 
United States. > 








“My administration started out a iy 
rough, but the rough spots are all smo 
over. Everything is working fine, It - 


me hours every day to read the letters of 
gr ratulations I am receiving. 

‘Why should I not be happy? I als 
to call your attention to the fact that nie 
duty to read the following ad from mM top “4 
tom for the benefit of your pocket book. 


q 


patronize my market where you can get 2 
for your money, considering quality, thay J 
place else in the city. 


New Chisage ‘Section Paper 
Cuicaco, Ill, April 6—Charle ! 
Grant, owner and publisher of the ( 
fieldian, a West Side weekly Newspaye 
will stz ne soon a new weekly on the» 
North Side, which is the new bys 
district out of the “Loop.” It will & 
called The Lake Breeze. Mr. Gr 
be the saga and William Hay \Wj 
iamson the editor. 








Baltimore 
Retail Stores 
Models for 
Out- of -town 
Buyers 


MONG Baltimore’s many wholesale 

establishments, the firm of Dowell, 

Helm & Company stands out as 
one of the great magnets that are at- 
tracting an increasing number of cer- 
chant customers to this city annually. 


Wat ching 


the course of the typical 
out-of-town 


buyer during his sojourn 
in this city, we find him replenishing his 
stock from the regular wholesale lines 
with which he is familiar. And then, at 
odd moments, we find him, accompanied 
frequently by some member ,of his 
family, studying stocks and gathering 
ideas from Baltimore’s retail stores that 
are models in his particular line 


Many of the products in these stores 
have been brought to the front by the 
manufacturers through intensive cam- 
paigns of advertising. Using the NEWS 
and AMERICAN in Baltimore gives 
your product not only the opportunity 
of becoming known in almost every 
worth while home in the city, but the 
high character and integrity of these 
papers assure confidence in the message 
of the campaign intrusted to them. 


Establish your product. in Baltimore's 
retail markets through the aid of NEWS 
advertising 
customers when in 


a buying frame 





Y A. CARROLL 
tern Representative 
Nassau Street 

y Yerk 











hoon 
and 
and thus reach this great throng of merchant 1882 
of mind. 


i thoesate 
Practically 180,000 homes in Baltimore and pM’ territen 
close vicinity are reached by the NEWS or the extending from — Pennsylvat 
iME RIC. 4N—one paper or the other—every to Florida. 
5 This firm is a large facto i 
rhe combined rate 30c daily for 1,000 lines ry | to Baltimore 
r more, Sund 35c.; Sunday American Roto- $10,000,000 millinery tb 

ee 35c.. per'line fled. ness that this city enjoys 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


The Baltimore Americain 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


ADVERTISING 





anil 


The firm of Dowell, Hela & 
AMERICAN 


Company was organized @ 


Specializing in millinery, tt 





MANAGER J. E LUTZ 
Western Representatirt 
Tower Dldg. 


|e a On Aa 
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| Largest daily circulation in America and at three cents a copy 


. Wo 
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Today 
ngstowr, 
siness, g 
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1, ani | 
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1 smog 


Average daily net paid circulation of the 


-| NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


= This circulation was for six months ending March 31, 1922; 
compared with the previous six months it showed an average 


Gain of 21869 daily 


Here are the Government Circulation Statements of all New York evening papers 
for six months Ending March 31, 1922 











EVENING JOURNAL. . 654,952 Daily Gain 21,869 
EVENING WORLD. ...... 280,727 ‘* LOSS 9,144 
Peet a PRESS Sh 180,442 <<“ LOSS 2,811 
os: naa ea eee 149,882 ‘* LOSS 27,184 
Ce) ea ee Pw Qo 147,760 ** LOSS 20,313 
en 107,710 “* LOSS 8,477 
eae ae hice 35,006 ‘* Gain 2,300 











The Average daily net paid circulation of the Evening Journal is 


more than the total combined circulations 
of the 


WORLD, SUN, GLOBE and post / 
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FLETCHER, CASTORIA 
MAKER, DIES AT 84 


Purchased Formula of Physician—Mrs. 
Fletcher Originated Name—Ad- 
vertising Established It as 
Household Remedy 


Charles H. Fletcher, aged 84, of Cas- 
toria fame, president of the Centaur Com- 
pany which made this proprietary medi- 
cine, died April 9. He had retired from 
business last fall. 

Mr. Fletcher was born in New York 
and as a boy of 13 entered the employ 
of Demas Barnes, at that time one of 
the largest of the wholesale drug and 
ready-made medicine dealers 

In 1872 he bought a prescription of 
Dr. Samuel Pitcher called “A Substi- 
tute for Castor Oil.” This was very 
popular in Dr. Pitcher’s neighborhood 
where he was both a physician and main- 
tained a drug store. Dr. Pitcher was al- 
ready doing a small local business selling 
his “Substitute” to his competitors and 
its reputation convinced Mr. Fletcher 
that there was a future in the medicine. 

The name was too long for successful 
advertising. It was Mrs. Fletcher who 
finally suggested the name Castoria. With 
this adopted Mr. Fletcher started an ad- 
vertising and selling campaign for the 
medicine. His own capital was soon used 
up. Then his former employer, Demas 
3arnes, offered to back the project and 
Mr. Fletcher went back on the road to 
sell the medicine, and to pick news- 
papers, street car, and walls for advertis- 
ing. 

The panic of 1893 followed within a 
few years and with hundred of thousands 
of dollars of Castoria sold there was little 
or no money coming in. However, the 
advertising bills were paid and the busi- 
ness established more firmly than ever. 
After this a suit was started question- 
ing Mr. Fletcher’s right to the name 
Castoria as a trade-mark because by 
advertising campaigns the word had come 
into such popular use as to be considered 
by one judge as genuine. After this 
series of suits Mr. Fletcher launched an- 
other advertising campaign in which his 
own signature which had for years been 
on the wrapper but unnoticed was _ fea- 
tured. This campaign brought bigger 
returns and Castoria was thoroughly es- 
tablished as a household medicine. ; 

Recently, the Centaur Company built, 
for their own use, a 10-story building 
at Grand and Varick streets, New York. 

Besides Mrs. Fletcher, Mr. Fletcher is 


survived by three daughters, Mrs. Wil-’ 


liam Morrison, Mrs. George Betts, and 
Mrs. Bryant. The funeral services were 
held at St. Thomas’ Episcopal Church, 
Sth avenue, New York and the interment 
was at Woodlawn. 


Obituary 

Hamitton Easter Fre_p, aged 49, art 
critic of the Brooklyn (N, Y.) Daily 
Eagle, died April 9 of pneumonia. Mr. 
Field, who was a member of an old 
Quaker family of Brooklyn, was both an 
art critic and a painter and teacher of 
note. He, also, had a wide reputation as 
an expert on Japanese prints and as an 
exposer of fake “old masters.” A year 
ago he founded The Arts, a monthly ot 
which he was editor and owner. 

James J. Macurre, aged 52, veteran 
mailer on the Boston American, died 
April 8. 

Artuur J. McKenna, aged 34, assist- 
ant city editor of the New York Tribune, 
died April 7 of pneumonia after a brief 
illuess. 

Mrs. ELizaBETH CAMPBELL WINTER, 
aged 81, widow of William Winter, 
famous dramatic critic of the New York 
Tribune, died in Los Angeles, April 7. 

JosepH H, Matruews, aged 73, tele- 


eraph editor of the Arkansas City (Kan.) 
laily Traveller here for the last 12 years, 
died suddenly April 4, from heart disease. 

Wittram E. Linton, founder and co- 
editer of the Chicago Whip, died recently 
at an Asheville (N. C.) health resort 


Editor & Publisher 


WituiaAmM E, WILLIAMS, aged 62, edi- 
tor and proprietor of the Chicago Heights 
Star, died April 9 in Chicago Heights. 
He had been an invalid for nearly two 
years, 

WHEELER S. Bowen, senior partner of 
the Bowen Publishing Company, pub- 
lishers of the Huron (S. D.) Daily Hu- 
ronite, died March 24. 

GEORGE WHITE Porter, aged 78, veteran 
lowa newspaper man, died April 5 in 
Burlington, Iowa. 

Joun C. Montcomery, Jr., five-year- 
old grandson of James M. Bennett, former 
city editor of the Philadelphia Evening 
Public Ledger and now director of pub- 
licity of the United Improvement 
Company, was sfruck by a motor car 
and killed last Monday in Detroit, 

W. G. Covey, 69 years old, one of the 
publishers of the Kansas (Ill.) Journal, 
died April 4 of paralysis. He was for- 


Gas 


merly publisher of the Sullivan (IIl.) 
News. 
Ezra GirrorD, for many years con 


nected with the Boston Transcript, died 
recently at Newton, Mass, 

Ezra E. Frame, father of Luther 
Frame of the Boston bureau of the As- 
sociated Press, died in Chicago, April 1. 

JosepH D. McManus, aged 47, founder 
of the magazine The Bill Poster, and 
former San Francisco newspaper man, 
dropped dead in the Post Graduate Hos- 
pital, New York, April 1. 

Ropert FRANCIS WRIGHT, aged 26, a 
copy reader on the New York World, 
died March 31. Delegations from the 
World, the Newspaper Club, and the Na- 
tional Press Club as well as newspaper 
men of New York, Washington and 
other Eastern cities attended the funeral. 
Interment was at Washington, Pa. 

Wumot Reep Hastings, aged 61, presi- 
dent of the Hastings & Sons Publishing 
Company, publishers of the Lynn (Mass. ) 
Item, died April 8 following an attack 
of angina pectoris. Mr. Hastings learned 
the printer’s trade on the Item and he 
set the first “stickfull” of type for the 
Daily Item, Later he, his father and his 
brothers, Charles H. and Henry N. 
came partners, 


be- 


Stevenson Estate $50,000 

An estate valued at $50,000 was left 
by William Yorke Stevenson, former 
Philadelphia newspaper man and au- 
thor, who died April 1. Mr. Stevenson 
was the son of the late Sara Yorke Ste- 
venson, who was on the staff of the 
Public Ledger for many years and who 
wrote under the pen name of “Peggy 
Shippen.” 


“Marse Henry” Left $228,500 Estate 

Henry Watterson, former editor of 
The Louisville Courier-Journal, left an 
estate of $228,500, mostly in Government 
securities, according to the terms of his 
will, probated in the County Court, 
Louisville, April 11. The income from 
$200,000 is left to Mrs. Watterson dur- 


ing her lifetime and then descends to 
Mr. Watterson’s son, daughter and 
grandson. The remainder of the estate 
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is disposed of in special bequests. Mr. 
Watterson’s library, curios, pictures and 
other personal belongings are left to the 
Louisville Public Library, to which is 
also bequeathed $5,000 for the construc- 
tion of a place in which to keep them, 
to be known as the “Henry Watterson 
\lcove.” The will was dated June 12, 
1921, and was in Mr. Watterson’s hand- 
writing. 


Boston Newsboy Soldier Buried 
“Scotty,” the 16-year-old Boston news- 


boy who fell in France was buried last 
week at West Roxbury, Mass. His name 
was Private Albert Edward Scott and 


he was a member of H Company, 10Ist 
Infantry, 


BRING OUT DRAMA IN ADS 





G. Lynn Sumner Finds Newspapers 


Bring Quickest Response 


“Advertising copy should be as dra- 
matic as news,” said G. Lynn Sumner, 
advertising manager of the International 
Correspondence Schools, last Thursday, 
in a talk before the members of the Poor 
Richard Club of Philadelphia. 

“We advertisers continue to buy space 
in hard times when competitors fear such 
expense,” he said. “Persistence is neces- 
sary.” 

He cited experiments of the Business 
School of Administration of New York 
University, showing effectiveness of va- 
rious periodical advertising mediums. 
For immediate replies daily newspapers 
are the best, figures indicate, but space 
in all fiction magazines attracts attention 
during the longest period. 





Taking the “attention value” of a fylj. 
page magazine advertisement as 100 Der 
cent. a quarter nage he rated at 47 Der 
cent. A half page has 71 per cent valye 
a full page in colors, 113 per cent, and a 
double spread in black and white, 114 
per cent. By the same standard a back 
cover is worth 283 per cent; pages | 
and 2, 231 per cent; a right page is worth 
5 per cent more than a left, and an upper 
half has 25 per cent more “attention 
value” than a lower half page. 





STUDENTS HONOR BLANCHARD 


Y. M. C. A. Class Presents Instructor 
With Desk Set 


The annual dinner of the adverti 


: isin 
class conducted by Frank L. Blanchard 
at the 23d street Y, M. C. A. was held 
at the Advertising Club of New York 


April 10, marking the close of the 1922 
course. Among the guests invited were 
Don Seitz, business manager of the New 
York World; Marquis Regan, Ernest 
Elmo Calkins, and H. S. Clark, a for. 
mer member of the class. 

Mr, Calkins recommended reading the 
works of great authors and poets in con- 
nection with advertising, while Mr. Clark 
regaled the gathering with reminiscences 
of the class of 1905, 

The students presented Mr, Blanchard 
with a desk set to match the furniture 


in his new office at Henry L, Doherty & 

Co. 

Stamford Advocate 30 Years Old 
The Stamford (Conn.) Daily Advocate 

celebrated its 30th anniversay April 4, 
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prosperous people. 


of fourteen states. 


WiTHT SUNDAY 


New York Office 
Dan A. Carroll 
156 Nassau Street 








Commercial Side 
of the National Capital 


Washington has a population of 437,571 


Greater than any one of seven states. 
According to official records, Washing- 
tonians pay $18,645,053 in taxes. 

An amount from four to seventeen mil- 
lions greater than that paid by any one 


A people paying such a proportion of 
taxes certainly are in a position to indulge 
in the luxuries as well as the necessities. 
Are you not overlooking this fertile field ? 
Washington is the easiest community to 
contact, for The Star covers it completely. 


We shall be glad to “‘survey” this market 
in detail for your special product. 


Evening Star 


MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Chicago Office 
J. E. Lutz 
Tower Building 
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A Letter from Another 


Publisher 








Che Huntington Advertiser 
Huntington, W. Va. 


March 27, 1922 


In reply to your letter of the 21st inst., asking about our experi- 
ence with the E. Katz Special Advertising Agency, beg to say 
that this agency has served us to our utmost satisfaction, and there 
is nothing that we can say but all praise in every way. 


They have handled our business in a much better way than it 
was ever handled in my 28 years of ownership of this paper. 
They have been serving us now for about five years and we would 
not think of making a change. They are high class honorable 
people, and if you take them on, you will never regret making a 
contract with them. They pay bills promptly every month. In 
fact, our February check came in this morning, and it has been 
so ever since we began business with them. 


Weare sending you today a copy of our Sunday edition of yester- 
day, March 26th, for your inspection. 


If we can be of any further service to you, please let us know. 


Very truly yours, 
THE HUNTINGTON ADVERTISER 
(Signed) H. J. LONG, Proprietor 














Letters like this make us feel that there are 
things in business far better even than profits. 


“Invest in Newspaper Advertising” 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 
58 WEST 40TH STREET (Between Sth and 6th Avenues) NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
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READERS SAY 








Indefensible Careless Journalism 
New April 10, 1922. 
PUBLISHER I am going to ask 
pace to this letter, as our trade 
press furnishes the medium for reaching editors 
and publishers, and the matter that I desire to 


ORLEANS 
To Epitor & 











call to their attention is of some possible im 
portance 

On March 6, 1922, a Miss Frances Birkhead 
instituted suit in the United States court at 


Jackson, Miss., against Governor Lee M. Rus 
sell, of Mississippi, for $100,000, alleging that 
the governor had brought about her ruin. The 
New Orleans Item printed, on the same day, 
all of the petition that was printable, and, as 





a result, the press associations and correspon- 
dents for outside newspapers sent this sensa 
tional story broadcast under a New Orleans 
and Loi a date line There was no inac 









curacy Item’s story or headlines, nor, 
so far was there any inaccuracy 
in any pondence leaving New Or 
leans the Item’s publication. 

The least, a continental inter- 
est, is points thr yut the 
Unite i at « point outside the 
Unite r through error in relaying 
and or thr 





a mistake of edi 
‘ e, in headlines ot 
governor of Louisiana 


case. 


otherwise, that 
being sued it 
1 


was 








© recapit governor of Louisiana 
is the Honor | M. Parker, who has 
nothing to do with this suit. The suit is 
against Governor Russell, of Mississippi. Cor 
rect intormatior regar ng the suit brought 
against him, of course, is privileged matter 


Governor Parker, of Louisiana, is not being 


sued, and so far as the oldest citizens of our 
state are concerned, they have no recollection 
that any one has ever either whispered or sug 
ested charges of this kind against Governor 
arker. 

Governor John M. Parker has had a long 
and very distinguished public career. He has 


been a leading business man and leader among 
the people of Louisiana and the South, prac- 
tically, since his youth. My recollection is that 
he was elected to the presidencies of the New 
Orleans board of trade and the cotton exchange 
while in his twenties, and he has held some 
office of honor and distinction continuously 
since then up to the present time. 

onsequently, while the publications referred 
to could gain no credence in this part of the 
world, when they appear in remote sections of 
the United States, or abroad, as they have ap- 
peared, they cause embarrassment and annoy- 
ance. Already they have resulted in a number 
of letters being sent to Louisiana which are 
very much resented by the governor’s friends 
and by the citizens of the state who hear of 


these publications Of course, we all know 
that the publication of such charges, even 
through error, constitutes libel. And _ while 


Governor Parker has had long experience with 
publicity, and understands how unintentional 
error can occur, it is only natural that he 
should not be pleased at the starting of a more 
or less endless chain of misinformation of this 
character. This is particularly the case as a 
number of governors throughout the United 
States are now under fire for one reason or 
another. 

Some of Governor Parker’s friends have dis- 
cussed this matter with him, and he takes the 
position that the type of publication referred 
to, even while started, perhaps, by error, should 
be stopped. And wherever the situation has 
been misrepresented it must be set straight as 
far as it can be. I believe that my fellow- 
publishers who read your paper will agree with 


me that the present position of Governor 
Parker on this matter is broadminded, mild 
and reasonable, and I feel that all of them 


who read this will be at pains to see that none 
of their editors make further mistakes in this 
matter. I think this suggestion may be addi 
tionally valuable as the case of Miss Birkhead 
against Governor Russell, of Mississippi, is set 
for trial some time in May, and a good deal of 
additional publicity may be given the situation 
as it relates to the governor of our neighboring 
state. 

I may add a personal opinion that is not al- 
together influenced by friendship for Governor 
Parker. I have some acquaintance with the 
public men of America, and I do not know of 
a finer man in his personal life than Governor 
Parker, nor of a better type of American 
citizen. Some of us in Louisiana feel that he 
is the peer of any governor in the country, and 
that the administration of his office has reflected 
the widest possible credit on our state at home 
and abroad. Moreover it is our feeling that 
the public affairs of our state are today con 
ducted on a plane of honor and efficiency equal 
to that of any other state in the union. 
sequently some of the comment on the 
moral standards” of our people, which 
lowed these i ications, is 1 


Con- 
“low 
s fol 
Feces” 





mistaken pub 








to create a feeling of serious resée it 
throughout ouisiana, 
TAMES M. THOMSON, 
Pp isher, New Orlea Item 


Shackles on Advertising 
Pitrspurs, Kar 


1., April 7, 1922 








lo Eprtc & Pus \ few weeks ago, 
n the depot at Kansas ity, as I was going 
jown the steps to tl n, ahead of me was 
an officer My ‘attention was 


with a pris Y 
attracted by a chain around either ankle, with 


just enough slack between to allow the prisoner 
to take steps of eight inches 
On the train I opened up the Kansas City 


Star. A certain advertisement attracted my 
attention, and I connected the two together— 
the officer had placed chains on the prisoner to 
handicap him from getting away, and the ad- 
vertiser had placed chains on his prospective 





ustomers, apped them from knowing his 
message by making them go out of their way, 
perhaps many blocks, spend their hard earned 


money in buying a magazine to learn 
wanted to sell them—which 
a certain magazine. 

It seems to me the easier we make it for the 
prospective customer to respond, the greater are 
going to be the results, and the more handicaps 
we put in the way, the more complicated we 
make it, the fewer will be the replies. 

Stores do everything to make it easy for their 


what he 
was on page 62 of 



















customers to yusiness with them. Most 
clothing stores € ties, collars, handkerchiefs, 
etc., as near e door as possible, as men 
buy these th a hurry, rush in and rush 
ut, and in p them in the most convenient 
lace, the cust gets his wants without delay 





r extra steps 















Thus wouldn't have been better in this 
space to have t the story of “The Menter 
Plan of iget’”’ to the readers of the 
Star than hem to go out of their 

bu magazine to read an advertise 
ent Fe take the pains and time to 

t he t le ands would have 
é he it were in the space. Then 

ain, I the Star’s circulation in the 
K. C. terr s many times that of the maga- 

red to here. The Star & Times, the 

has over 660,000 circulation, 

0, more than the magazine in that 

rritory, s hy try to force 600,000 people to 








ya t ad an advertisement—and 
here vast number find the magazine 
thev buy it 
HOYT F. BOYLAN, 
Advertising Manager, Pittsburg Headlight. 


Radio News in Battle Creek 


To Epitor & PusLisHer: May I add this 
point to your interesting story in last week’s 
issue telling how the storm gap in southern 
Michigan was bridged by a wireless service of 
the Associated Press news? 

The news was received by the Battle Creek 
Enquirer and News through its own wireless 
receiving station which had been in operation 
for some months when the storm came. We 
had been using this station—a DeForest combi- 
nation telephone and telegraph set capable of 
picking up telephone conversation from as far 
away as Cuba and telegraph from European 
points—for the purpose of experimenting and 
becoming acquainted with this new topic of 
news. When the Associated Press service be- 
gan to come we merely switched from novelty 
to utility. 

A. L. MILLER 


Publisher, Battle Creek Enquirer 


and News. 


HE CAN’T HELP IT 





President Harding a Regular Attend- 
ant at Newspaper Affairs 


Proof that President Harding cannot 
resist the temptation to take part in 
newspaper affairs was given last Satur- 
day when he dropped in on a dinner given 
by A. B. Lasker, chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board, to about fifty members of 
the Washington corps. Secretary Denby 
of the Navy, Assistant Secretary Roose- 
velt, Senator Lenroot of Wisconsin and 
George B. Christian, Jr., also were pres- 
ent, but Mr. Harding’s appearance was 
unexpected. Among the newspaper men 
present were: 

Walker S. Buel, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer; J. Fred Essary, Baltimore Sun; 
Carter Field, New York Tribune; Al- 
bert W. Fox, Washington Post; Harry 
N. Price, Washington Post; Clinton W. 
Gilbert, Philadelphia Evening Ledger; 
Robert J. Bender, United News; Ulric 
Bell, Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Frederic William Wile, Samuel W. 
Bell, Philadelphia Public Ledger; Ash- 
mun N. Brown, Providence Journal; 
Frank W. Conner, Charles Michelson, 
New York World; Don A. Craig, New 
York Herald; E. G. Dougherty, Daven- 
port Democrat; Mark L, Goodwin, Dal- 
las News; Jay G. Hayden, Detroit News; 
George R. Holmes, International News 


service, 


Gus J. Karger, Cincinnati Times-Star ; 
David Lawrence, Consoli d Press; A. 
I Heiss, Traft Wo Reuben A. 








Newspaper executive of char- 
acter, with wide experience in 
advertising and circulation and 


general management, desires 
connection with newspaper. 


He built a newspaper of less 
than 2,000 circulation to 40,000. 
Address B-970, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
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Lewis, New. York.Journal of Commerce; 
Paul J. McGahan, Philadelphia Inquirer ; 
Angus McSween, Philadelphia North 
American; Edgar Markham, St. Paul 
Pioneer Press; Lowell Mellett, Wash- 
ington News; Charles R. Michaels, New 
York Times; Robert L. Norton, Boston 
Globe; Hugh W, Roberts, Birmingham 
Age-Herald; Roy A. Roberts, Kansas 
City Star; Carl D, Ruth, Cleveland 
News; Leo R. Sack, Cleveland Press: 
Oswald S. Schuette, Chicago Herald 
Examiner; Arthur J. Sinnott, Newark 
Evening News. 


Robert T. Small, Consolidated Press; 
Hal H. Smith, New York Times; Stan- 
ley H. Smith, Traffic World; John 


Snure, Des Moines Register; George W. 
Summers, Wheeling Register; Henry 
Suydam, Brooklyn Eagle; Frank J. Tay- 
lor, New York Globe; Frank Goss, Seat- 
tle Post Intelligencer; Theodore Tiller, 
Atlanta Journal; Leroy T. Vernon, Chi- 
cago Daily News; Everett C. Watkins, 
Indianapolis Star; Paul Wooton, New 
Orleans Times-Picayune; James _ L. 
Wright, Cleveland Plain Dealer; M. H. 
MacIntyre, Herbert Walker, United 
Press; J. Pierce Miller, E, Bartley, Asso 
ciated Press; and Carl Buttman, New 
York Herald. 

Students Tour Newspaper Plants 

Students in the country weekly class 
of the department of journalism at Syra- 
cuse University made a speedy inspection 
tour of small newspaper plants last 
Thursday, in charge of Prof. G. C, Wil- 
son, head of the department, and Prof. 
J. O. Simmons, instructor of the class. 
Newspapers visited were the Cazenovia 
Republican, DeRuyter Gleaner, Cortland 
Democrat, Cortland Daily Standard and 





Tully,.Times.-. Upperclassmen in the de 
partment of journalism at Syracuse Uni. 
versity will go to Norwich, N. Y., the 
latter part of the month, where they wil] 
take entire charge of a day’s issue of the 
Norwich Daily Sun, 
CONTESTS—CONTESTS 
Buffalo Dailies Are Running Wild 
With Them 


Buffalo dailies are having their spring 
epidemic of contests. The Times has 
just announced a “street” contest, af. 
through its “cities and towns” contest js 
not yet completed. The two are runnj 
at the same time. In addition the Times 
is publishing daily a list of telephone 
numbers and lists of gas and electric 
bill numbers, paying them for people 
whose bills bear corresponding numbers, 
The Times also has a baseball contest, 

The Courier and Enquirer are printing 
coupons which will decide a contest in 
which firemen seek a free steamer trip 
through the Great Lakes. These papers 
also have daily contests for best jokes 
and bright sayings of children. 

The Buffalo Express is conducting a 
contest for women, 40 of whom will go 
to Washington for an Easter vacation as 
its guests. The Buffalo News and the 
Courier and Enquirer are purchasing 
amateur photographs for publication. 





Wichita Eagle 50 Years Old 
The Wichita (Kan.) Daily Eagle cele 
brated its 50th anniversary April 12 with 


a special issue, including an article on 
the Eagle by Victor Murdock. 
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moved his office 


- Bay City and Saginaw. 


of The Detroit News. 


IRST among American newspapers \ 
to broadcast music and song by 
a Radio, The Detroit News station, W. 
W. J., made history again on the night 
of April 1st when for the first time in 
the annals of journalism it sent broad- 
cast news d‘spatches to the papers in 
Michigan for the Associated Press. 
x. A heavy storm of sleet had broken / 
“vn off communication with the “up state” 
papers and the A. P. correspondent 
} was without means of sending the reg- 
ular bulletins of Detroit and Michigan 
events to the papers which he serves. 
At the suggestion of The Detroit News he 
temporarily 
W. W. J. and transmitted his reports by in- 


\ visible ether waves to the papers of Jackson, 
\ Kalamazoo, Saginaw, Adrian, Battle Creek, 


So another record of human achievement 
was made by the Radio Station W. W. J. 


The Detroit News 


“Always in the Lead.” 
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to Station 
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Facts for Advertisers. 
Detroit homes has 


The Detroit News percentage of coverage is 
( §91'2% week days and 8813% Sundays. 
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_C=LINOTYPE =) 
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Every important improve- 
ment in methods of compo- 
sition for the past 36 years 
has been the result of Lino- 
type initiative. 
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Every part of the Linotype is there because 


\S 


the machine is better for it and every part 


fits into the big scheme of simple 





operation. The Linotype is the 


machine of no compromise. 


7 
SN 


The illustration shows the 
Model 24, text and display 
Linotype. As many as ten 
faces in six different sizes 
are immediately available 


from the keyboard. 
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The American Public pays 4 


privilege and pleasure of readingh 















The Magazines, in most instances, sell for aye t 
papers, with one or two exceptions, sell for )% 
showing that the readers of the Hearst Piha 


Local and National Advertisers 


to reach this nich, progressive, responsive, 
while customers ever assembled in the enti his 











as Mc 


timate 


Here is a list of the Hearst Publications with the latesi{.B 


The figures given above do not tnclude the circulation and advertising revenue of! 














Sunday Morning 
The New York American 1,087,495 The New York American 333,80 New 
Chicago Herald and Examiner 737,722 Chicago Herald and Examiner = 356,/! s 
The Boston Sunday Advertiser 422,184 The San Francisco Examiner eo The 
The San Francisco Examiner 294,660 The Los Angeles Examiner 124) The 
Boston Advertiser (Tabloid) 60, Th 
The Los Angeles Examiner £52,132 Seattle Post-Intelligencer 545 The 
The Washington Times 110,574 . ad onmg 
Atlanta Sunday American 108,035 agree te — 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 102,053 § paper) ‘otal crelaon 3214372, which isnot fue} 
The Milwaukee Telegram 99,717 


Total 3,214,572 


The Hearst Publications —Anic 
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43,700,220.51 a year for the 

















nd $41,611,740.13 Net a Year 


clientele—the greatest audience of worth- 


























tes!!.B. C. or Publishers’ Statements of Net Paid Circulation 
Evening Magazines 
33,86 + ‘3 Evening Journal gi Cosmopolitan 1,000,273 
58,2\§ Unicago Evening American 395,427* . 
48,144 The Boston American 258,751 Good Flousekeeping 724,731 
2491 re “abs Times 75,183 Hearst’s International 307,831 
e Washington Times 66,070 , 
a The Wisconsin News 58,776 Harper's Bazar 100,000 
54,04 The Atlanta Georgian 50,394 MoTloR 38,142 
ee Fen pak rapeapaeassonnom MoToR BoatinG 19,321 
e Home Journal, just started, sells for 5 cents (a part o 
EE inoue). New Y ork 808. 329--Chicago 501.523. Orchard & Farm 46,236 
i Nash’s Magazine (London) 251,067 
Total 1,537,684 Towel 2,487,601 
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LAFCADIO HEARN 
(A Sidelight from Memory on the Great 
Writer, Literati and Educator Who Was 
Mistaken for a Crank. 


By Duncan F. YounG 

HEN he first entered the office he 
commanded immediate attention. 
He was attractive by force of his ex- 
treme unattractiveness. He was dimin- 
utive, pop-eyed and _ stoop-shouldered, 
and affected eye-glasses, a broad- 

brimmed hat and a pea-jacket coat. 
Word went around the building that 
he had brought a letter from a Cincin- 
nati editor to the effect that he was a 
down-and-out newspaper man, possibly 
a little light in mental calibre, and 
should be aided because of his connec- 
tion with the fraternity. The same word 
went the rounds that the little fellow 
had been engaged at twelve dollars per 
week (equal to $24 now), ey that he 
had been assigned to makir transla- 
tions for the Sunday edition ny keep him 
from feeling that he was on charity. 
And so began the real career in New 
Orleans, as far as I know, of Lafcadio 


Hearn. 

Did you know Lafcadio Hearn? Did 
you ever hear of him? Had you ever 
thought what he was—who he was— 


what he looked like? 

Lafcadio Hearn did not affect eye- 
glasses merely to pose as a student. He 
did not don a broad-brimmed hat for 
the purpose of attracting attention. He 
did not wear that pea- jacket coat to ap- 
pear peculiar. He wore that jacket be- 
cause he was very poor, said to have 
been the son of an Irish soldier and a 
Greek woman of ordinary life. He did 
not wear that broad-brimmed hat as a 
feature of attraction, but to shield weak 
eyes. He did not use eye-glasses as an 
ornament, but to aid eyes that had been 
weakened through use of the midnight 
oil, for by natural aptitude and close ap- 
plication he was said to have mastered 
seven languages. 

In reading, Mr. Hearn, in order to see 
the print, had to hold the copy within 
three or four inches of his nose. In his 
writings he had a system of introducing 
leaders between paragraphs, sentences 
and even words to denote the lapse of 
time. What seemed to many printers a 
remarkable ability in him was the fact 
that if a leader were left out or an em 
leader inserted where 
two-em leader, the change was certain to 
be marked on the proof, denoting that 
he could see and that there was really 
method in the peculiarity of his style of 
‘writing. 

On twelve dollars a week income Mr. 
Hearn felt compelled to seek quarters 
back on Gasquet street, a section of the 
city of New Orleans none too select at 
that time. In the house, or near it, was 
a young man named Dennis Corcoran. 
“Denny” was a wood dealer, uneducated 
and a big, double-fisted Irishman, while 


he had placed a ~ 
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Hearn was small, scarcely more than 
five feet tall, and was quiet and an om- 
niverous reader. By what system of at- 
traction these opposites were drawn to- 
gether is left for the biologist and oth- 
ers to solve, but the fact is that “Denny” 
was perhaps the only man who was a 
friend of Hearn while he lived in New 
Orleans. 

This little oddity, Lafcadio Hearn 
was regarded with commiseration. Pe- 
destrians learned to give way to the 
“poor blind man.” Then one time he 
went on an excursion through Bayou 
Barataria to Grand Isle. This section is 
replete with historical and romantic stuff 
about buccaneering, hidden treasure and 
devastations by storms. All of this had 
been written about time after time by 
able pens, but it remained for Lafcadio 
Hearn to write a story from a different 
angle that had for its setting a geolog- 
ical survey that placed him at once 
among writers of repute. 

Lafcadio Hearn left New Orleans. 
The figure of the little man who was 


wont to amble along Camp street was 
missed only by Newspaper Row. Then 
one day there came news of the death 


of a leading figure in a Japanese college. 
The name -< the dignitary was Japanese, 
but when translated it was Latcadio 
Hearn. The little creature who had 
been considered “daffy” had gone to 
New York, published a book that lives 
todayy went to Japan, married a Jap- 
anese girl and took a Japanese name. 
There was no twelve-dollar a week job 
waiting for him there. He had not been 
taken according to weight. “Denny” 
Corcoran’s friend, the little crank who 
was tolerated in New Orleans, had lived 
to become a prime factor in a leading 
college in an advanced country of the 
Orient. 


“DYNAMIC INDIANAPOLIS” 


The News Has 10-Page Campaign on 
City as Shopping Center 


Distinctive promotion work is being 
done by the Indianapolis News in a series 
of eight full-page advertisements on “Dy- 
namic Indianapolis,” built around a theme 
of “Indianapolis—the Great Shopping 
District of Indiana.” This advertising 
will appear in all editions of the News 
and presents Indianapolis as a great mer- 
cantile center. 

Photographs, which occupy nearly two- 
thirds of each of the ten pages, of present 
Indianapolis are contrasted with inset 
pictures of early-day Indianapolis. 
Around this difference between Indian- 

apolis of 1850 and 1860 and Indianapolis 

of today is woven an interesting news 
story which brings out that Indianapolis 
retail merchants have grown with the 
city, and second, that the News has kept 
pace. 

Advance proofs of the series have been 
made up in a large brochure by Frank 
T. Carroll, advertising manager of the 
News, and mailed to the Indianapolis re- 
tailers. The idea for the series was 
worked out by Tracy W. Ellis, assistant 
advertising manager. 





LEDGER SYNDICATE 
NEWS AND FEATURE SERVICES 


Maintain Prestige — Create Circulation — Attract Advertising 
NEWS SERVICES 
(Via pone’ wire or laid down in New York, Washington, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Dallas, Seattle, San Francisco or Los Angeles.) 
PUBLIC LEDGER COMBINATION NEWS SERVICE. 
PUBLIC LEDGER FOREIGN NEWS SERVICE. 
PUBLIC LEDGER DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
PUBLIC LEDGER BUSINESS NEWS SERVICE. 
FEATURE SERVICES 
WEEKLY MAGAZINE PAGES IN MAT: Interview Page, Special Feature Page, Science Page, Short Story Page. 


COMICS: ‘‘Somebody’s Stenog.”” (Hayward), 
(Dunn), ‘‘Dumb-Bells’’ (Dunn). 
“Children of Adam’’ (Rehse), Daily. FICTION: 
Batchelor’s Daily Love-Problem Serials; Daily and 
** “The Love Doctor,’ 
stick length: ‘‘Things You'll Love to Make,” 
When-Where?’” ‘‘Human Curios,”’ ‘‘Sportfolio,”” 
More M ,”’ “Daily Fun Hour,’’ 
Corner.” DAILY or PAGE FEATURES: 
‘Home Cooking,’’ by Q meen Vittoria’s cook, 
INTEREST FEATURES: ““Today’ s =e — Story,” 
“The 8 


DAILY SPORTS COMMENT: 


LEDGER Ss 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


“That Reminds Me”’ 
CARTOONS: Sykes’ Daily; 
Daily and Weekly Detective and Mystery Serials; Hazel Deyo 
Weekly Short Stories; 
“Ellen Young—Doctor of Sales.”’ MID 
“Things for Boys to Make,”’ 
“‘After-Dinner Tricks,’’ “The Children’s Hour,”’ ‘‘History Why- 
“What Are You Good For?’’ “‘Your Soul’s in Your Hand, * “Making 
“‘Can You Tell?’ ‘Correct English,”’ “The 
‘Pointing Up Your Personality,”’ 
“As Woman to Woman,’’ 


(Collins), 
‘Follies of the Passing Show’ 


“And Then He Changed His Mind’ 
(Hanlon), Weekly; 


Problem-Solution Chain Serials; 

GET FEATURES of 
“The Housewife’s Idea 
of Your Name,”’ ‘‘Who- What- 


“Read Your Character, 
“The Latest’ (Paris Fashions), 
“Dreamland Adventures.” DAILY HUMAN 


‘Famous Ghosts,’ Daily Anecdotes of Big Personalities. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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NOW, WHO DID TELL? 





It Wasn’t the French, and the British 
and Italians Wonder 


Paris, March 31.—There was quite a 
stir in the conference of the Foreign 
Ministers of France, England and Italy 
when a newspaper printed an item which 
had been the subject of secret delibera- 
tion by ministers of the three countries. 
The offending journalist, who happened 
to be in the building where the confer- 
ence was sitting when the complaint was 
lodged by Lord Curzon, was sent for. 

“Now, sir, tell us where you got the 
news published this morning.” 

Iama journalist,” replied the French 
newspaper man, “and it is not for me to 
indicate the source of my information.” 

First one and then another questioned 
him, entreated him and threatened him 
with all the different articles of the law 
rendering him liable to punishment, but 
without avail. 

\n atmosphere of suspicion of the 
French delegation had been created, so 
he Frenchman at last spoke up. 

“This I will say, and nothing more, it 
was not from the French delegation that 
I got the news.” 

The complaining British Minister and 
his Italian colleague looked inquiringly 
at each other while the French corres- 
pondent withdrew smiling, 


Flood Didn’t Kill Business 


The day after the recent flood at Bur- 
lington, Kan., in which practically every 
retail store was either destroyed or 
badly damaged, the merchants used large 


display space in the Burlington Repub- 
lican, advising their patrons that they 
would continue in business. One retailer 
mentioned that although the flood had 
left him but five brooms he was on the 
job to sell those. The Republican office 
escaped with minor damage and papers 
were gotten out regularly. 


TO VOTE ON STATE ADS 


Referendum in New Hampshire—Maine 
Organizes Corporation 


, The New Hampshire State Publicity 

3oard brought before the cities and 
towns of the state at their annual local 
elections the matter of advertising the 
state’s resources and attractions, includ- 
ing the fact that New Hampshire pro- 
duced more than $40,000,000 worth of 
farm products in 1921, This activity was 
authorized by the last Legislature. 

Maj. Frank Knox, publisher of the 


Manchester Union, Warden A. Curtis, 
a retired newspaper man of Ashland, 
N. H., and Karl P. Abbott, proprietor 


of several hotels in the White Moun- 
tains, were appointed by Governor 
3rown to form the board, 

Maine is also advertising but its 
medium is a privately organized body, 
backed by business men of the state. 
Incorporation of the State of Maine Pub- 
licity Bureau has been completed and the 
bureau is formed as a stock company. 
Shares of stock have a par value of $25 
but do not pay any dividends. Any 
person or corporation may buy one or 
more shares of this stock. Its holders 
will have complete control of the man- 
agement of the Maine publicity bureau. 
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FORT WAYNE, IND. 


City of Home Owners 


of population are Home Owners in 
FORT WAY NE—20,890 Homes in the City 


5% of the people of FORT WAYNE read 


The Journal-Gazette 
The Evening Press 


Members A. B. C. 


TOTAL DISTRIBUTION - - - - - 
TOTAL NET PAID - 
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CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


National Advertising Representatives 
NEW YORK 


Effective May 1, 1922 








THE JOURNAL-GAZETTE CO. 
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Obviously They Are NOT HOES 


ENGRAVING BUREAU | 
FOUND INEFFICIENT 


‘Secretary Mellon Explains 
Reason for President’s Dis- 
missal Order. 


“Si 


From the 
New York Herald, 
April 4, 1922. 


WASHINGTON April 3.—Reorganization 

f the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
through the Executive order issued last 

| Friday by President Harding removing 
| James L. Wilmeth, its director, and twenty- 
| eight other officials was explained to-day on 
the grounds of “efficiency” by Secretary 


Mellon. No charges involving the honesty 





of any of the dismissed officials have been 
filed. 

* * 
These investigations, Mr, Mellon con 


| tinued, disclosed conditions in the bureau 
| warranting the changes. Waste was found, 
| 


he said, losses to the Government running 





into large sums because of sheets of paper 








being spoiled in the new presses, lack of up 








to date methods for keeping plates and other 
{ unsatisfactory conditions. 


OR thirty years, from 1890 to 1920, every Power Steel-Plate Printing Press of what is known as the 
k four-plate design used successfully by the United States Government was built by R. Hoe & Co., 

over two hundred of these Hoe machines having been installed during that period in the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, where they have been operating with entirely satisfactory results in printing 
bank notes, bonds, stamps, etc., of the finest character. 





In 1920, however, the Bureau ordered from another company a lot of fifty of these machines because 
they were offered at a price approximately 5% lower than R. Hoe & Co.’s bid. The result of this experi- 
ment speaks for itself. 


TRUE versus FALSE ECONOMY 


In buying Printing Machinery first cost should not be a prime consideration if true economy is de- 
sired. ‘That press which will give the maximum production as well as the minimum wastage of paper 
and have the lowest cost of operation and upkeep, is invariably the cheapest in the long run, and in addi- 
tion will always have a higher intrinsic value. More money can be lost in one year of inefficient opera- 
tion than can be saved in a lifetime of cheap buying. 


The Hoe policy is, as it always has been, to produce the best and most efficient machinery that it is 
possible to manufacture—well designed and substantially and accurately constructed from the finest 
materials obtainable. 





Hoe Presses are Designed and Built to do the Best Work in the Most efficient 
and Economical Manner--NOT MERELY TO SELL AT A PRICE. 


CAN YOU AFFORD ANYTHING ELSE ? 





R. HOE & CO. 


904-520 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


827 Tribune Building 109-112 Borough Road, 7 Water Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. LONDON, S. E. 1, ENG. BOSTON, MASS. 
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72,288 
Lines GAIN 
for March 


That the na- 
tional advertising gain 
of The Washington 
Times for the past 
month. 


Was 


For the previous 


month of February 
The Times led all 
other Washington 


newspapers with a 
gain in national adver- 


tising of 61,089 lines. 


The 
Washington 


Times 
3c Daily, 10c Sunday 


G. LOGAN PAYNE, Pub. 


National Advertising Representative 
G. LOGAN PAYNE Co., 


Chicago, Detroit, 
St. Louis and Los Angeles. 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, 
New York and Boston. 





TIPS FOR ADVERTISING MANAGERS 


























YOU CAN’T GO WRONG 


Allied Crafts Service, 712 Kanawha Banking 
& Trust Bldg., Charleston, W. Va. Has 
secured account of the Kendrick Manufactur- 
ing Company, “Kenlastic.”” Copy to be handled 
from Philadelphia office, Liberty Bldg., and 
placed in women’s publications and business 
papers. 

Alfred Austin Advertising Agency, 244 5th 
avenue, New York. Handling account for J. 
J. Preis & Co., New York. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Placing advertising for Richard 
Hellman, “Blue Ribbon Mayonnaise,” 501 
Steinway avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, 30 State street, Botson. 
Reported Boston office has obtained the Cabot 
Sylpho-Napthol account, Boston. 

Back Advertising Agency, Presbyterian 
Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. Preparing newspapet 
campaign for the Life & Casualty Insurance 
Company of Tennessee. 

Barrows & Richardson, Drexel Bldg., Phila- 
delphia. Making 1000-line contracts for the 
Weir Stove Company. 

Benson, Gamble & Slaten, 1314 Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago. Placing orders with newspapers 
in various sections for the Parker Pen Com- 
pany, Janesville, Wis. 

Benson, Gamble & Slaten Company, Tribune 
Bidg., Chicago. Issuing contracts on Parker 
Pen Company. 

Biddle Agency, 12th and Gherry streets, 
Philadelphia. Placing advertising for N. & G. 
Taylor Company, tin plate, Philadelphia, and 
Columbia Wagon & Body Company, Columbia, 
3 

Brearley-Hamilton Company, Michigan Trust 
Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. Make up lists in 
May for Northfield Company, Sheboygan, Wis. 

Brooke, Smith & French, Kresge Bldg., De- 
troit. Making 2,800-line contracts for the 
Liberty Motor Car Company. 

Burnett-Kuhn Company, 39 South La Salle 
street, Chicago, Handling the advertising of 
World Tires. 

Calkins & Holden, 250 5th avenue, New York. 
Making 10,000-line contracts for Sherwin-Will- 
iams Company. 

Campbell-Ewald Company, Mallers Bldg., 
Chicago. Making 2,000-line contracts for the 
Truscon Steel Company. 

Nelson Ch 
roe street, Chicago. 
for Marmola. 

Coll'ns-Kirk, Inc., 400 North Michigan ave 
nue, Chicago. Makes up lists monthly for the 





Company, 27 East Mon- 
Using 528 lines 23 times 











A STEP TO 
YOU CAN’T 


Be sure to see our man. 


American Technical Society, Drexel avenue & 
58th street, Chicago. 

Critchfield & Co., Brooks Bldg., Chicago. 
Will use newspaper space in selected sections 
for Sharp & Smith, surgical instruments, and 
Heathmade Carbonated Products Company, both 
of Chicago. Preparing copy on H, F. Peter- 
son & Co. 

A. S. Dellefield, 127 North Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Issuing copy on Sam Adelman Com- 
pany, wholesale clotheirs, to trade papers and 
direct by mail. 

Donovan & Armstrong, 1211 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Again placing orders with news- 
papers in various sections for A-1 Manufac- 
turing Company, metal polish, Front & Wharton 
streets, Philadelphia. 

John H. Dunham Agency, Wrigley Bldg., 
Chicago. Handling advertising for Alfred 
Decker & Cohn, “Society Brand Clothes,” Chi- 
cago. 

George L. Dyer Company, 42 Broadway, 
New York. Placing advertising for the Henber 
Company, pencils, Minneapolis, Minn. Placing 
account of The Farmers’ Loan & Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 

Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, Kesner 
Bidg., Chicago. Reported about to place 20,000- 
line contracts for ‘‘Gainsborough” hair nets, 
Western Company, Chicago. 

G. W. Ford Company, Austell Bidg., At- 
lanta. Making 2,000-line contracts for the 
Nugrape Company of America. 

Charles H. Fuller Company, 623 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Sending out 72-line 
orders to run 6 times for Captain W. 
Collings. Sending out 72-line orders to run 
6 times for W. S. Rice. 

Gardner-Glen Buck Company, 25 East 26th 
street, New York. Placing advertising for the 
University Society, 44 East 23rd street, New 
York. 

Gardiner & Wells, 150 Madison avenue, New 
York. Sending out 48-inch orders 6 times 
for the Kelly Springfield Tire Company. 

F. A. Gray Company, Gray Bidg., Kansas 
City. Making 5,000-line contracts for the 
Martin Chemical Company; sending out 42- 
line orders to run 26 times ror the Leaven- 
good Drug Company. 

E. W. Hellwig Com » 299 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Making 1,000-line contracts 
for Tyrell’s Hygienic Institute. 

C. Mason Henry Agency, 136 East avenue, 
Rochester, New York. Placing advertising 
for the Co-Operative Foundry Co., “Empire 
Pipeless Furnaces” and “Red Cross Stoves 
and Ranges,” Rochester, N. Y. 











THE RIGHT 
GO WRONG 


Henke, Inc., 57 Huron stree Chicag 
dling advertising for the U. *s! Tent 
ing Company, Chicago; will tse = 
in the South and Southwest for the Shes 
Plaza Hotel, Chicago. 
Hicks Advertising Agency, 27 Bros 
New York. Using newspapers ang , 
for the Great Eastern Railway of Rp. 
Albert P. Hill, Inc., 233 Oliver gt, 
burgh. Making 1,550-1 
W. W. Lawrence & Co 
Hoyt’s Service, 116 West 324 
York. Will make up lists in May 2 
Company, Warren, Pa. “ 
Hoyt’s Service, Third National 
Springfield, Mass. Placing trend 
Welch Bros, Maple Co., Burlington V 
the Wm. Boardman & Sons Co. “B 
Coffee,” Hartford, Conn. = 


Hunt-Luce Agency, 80 Boylst 
ton. Handling the tollowing account 
McMahon, “OUlzglos” furniture polis 
“Allsbrite” silver cream, South he 
Mass.; Topsail Company, frosting, Woj 
Mass.; Howard Brothers, auto leak 
tion, South Shaftsbury, Vt.; Hil q 
Dryer Company, Worcester, Mass,: jg 
Stevens Company, ‘*Tecla’”’ muslin ‘und 
Worcester, Mass.; Consolidated Electre 
Company, Danvers, Mass., and Pap 
Manufacturing Company., Worcester 
check, Worcester, Mas, y 

Wylie B. Jones Advertisi P 
avenue, New York. Making aon i 
contracts for the Senreco Corporation, * 

Frank Kiernan & Co., 135 Broadway 
York, Placing advertising for Drigp 
nance & Manufacturing Corporation, 4 
Automobile,” New Haven, Conn,’ a 
West 44th street, New York. . 

Larchar-Horton Company, 75 Westns 
street, Providence, R. I. Will shot 
newspaper space tor T. A. Pettis (oq 
“Nu Bo” tie, Providence, R. 1. 

H. E,. Lesan Company, 440 4th aven, 
York, Making 1,000-line contracts {; 
Monroe Clothes Company, 

H. H. Levey, 1328 Broadway, New ¥ 
Making 2,000-line contracts for the Ney 
City Hotel Lists. 

Lincoln Advertising Service, 311 5th y 
New York. Making 5,000-line contragy 
the Pinkerton Electric Equipment (og 

Lord & Thomas, 40 North Michigan ay 
Chicago, Placing orders with newspa 
various sections tor the U. S. Savings § 
Washington, D. C. 

Lyon Advertising Service, Times } 
New York. Reported to be preparing 
for an advertising campaigu ror Rig 
Co., syrup, 348 Park avenue, Brookly: 

Manternach Agency, 171 Madison » 
New York. Making 1176-line yearly cg 
for the Fuller Brush Company. 


At the Waldorf-Astoria—April 25 to 28—just a step to the 
right of the main staircase on the Mezzanine Floor you can 


learn how to reduce mailing costs and do the work more 
efficiently. 


There will be a man available at all times, ready to talk with 
you about your own individual mailing problems, to analyze 
them and to suggest the best, most practical remedy for those 
problems-—without the slightest obligation to you. 


If the Multi-Mailer System offers a solution he will show you 


why—if not, he will tell you so, frankly. 


The fact that our men have worked with some of the largest 
publishers and later received unsolicited testimonials to the 
value of our service indicates our ability 
to serve you. 





The ° 
Speedaumatic 


Company 


MANUFACTURING 


THE MULTI-MAILER SYSTEM 


817-82S WASHINGTON BLVD 


PHONE HAYMAPKET 7866 
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Cann Company, 61 Broadway, New 
os 000 eebes for the Standard 


nm} Company of New York. 
Dewey, ertising Agency, 111 West 
Sheng. 2+ McClure oa Will use newspapers 


Chicago. 1 
Bal og Products Company, “Delicia 
Broag Bi Meats,” Chicago. 
vt thy-Cutcheon-Gerson Advertising Agency, 64 
sland iacCutcn ee Sot 
Iph street, Chicayo. Issuing cop} 
Tet, t Rand Rallic Company of Aurora, Ih; 
ONtracy Loy Refining Company, Chicago; the 
-- "Committee to Enforce the Landis 
it ay 4H. C. Burnham Company, manu- 
Tt a ladies’ underwear and neck-pieces, 
¢ Beare! 
in Advertising Company, 5 South 
avenue, Chicago. Making 5,000-line 
Mis for the Michigan ‘Lourist & Resort 
ciation of Grand Rapids. Handling adver- 
— the Ederheimer Stein Company, 
7 and “Xtragood” Clothes, Chicago. 
Horm « 900-line yearly contracts for the 
nge Crush Company. 
W. Merrill Agency, wrigley Bldg., 
Will use newspaper space in select.d 



























ees for the French Battery & Carbon 
sak pany, Madison, Wis. 
“. ) Faust Company, Tribune Bldg 
oe Placing 1,000-line contracts on Troy 


i, Products. 


Morris Advertising Agency, 


bh "American Bldg., Philadelphia. \gain 

ing orders with newspapers in selected 

Pa >» Congres Cigar Company 

mcy, HiMBions for the Congress gar J 

O-line "Palina” Cigars, 247 South Third street, 
tion, “PBadelphia 


adwas W. Morton Advertising Agency, 23 Irving 


Driggs New York. Again making some _ news 
ion, “| , contracts for Kops Bros., “Nemo” Cor 
R., wi >; Irving place, New York. 


Westnajatioal Association of Real Estate Boards 
shortly janning co-operative advertising campa.gn 
tis Con spaper. space will be used in covering the 
 feld including home ownership, finance 
4 functions and pl inning and zoning. 
holomew O'Toole of Philadelphia is chair- 













avenue, 
acts fy 


F. O'Keefe Advertising Agency, 45 Brom 


wt street, Boston Sending out renewa 
; rs on John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Com 
&, Boston, brush manufacturers; Whitte 


1 Sth a 
contracy 
nt Cog 
higan a 
hewspaper| 
Wings Sp 


Brothers Corporation, Cambridge, Mass. 
polishes; and the Society of American 
ists; are using Connecticut newspapers for 
N. Pierson, Cromwell, Conn., plants and 












Harrison Phelps, 110 Rowena street, 
. wt. Handling the following accounts: 
Times Mey Corp., Chicago; Grace Sign Manufac- 
reparing Mie Company, St. Louis; Graham Brothers, 


‘or Rigect: Grand Rapids School Equipment Com- 
srooklyn , Grand Rapid Noble Piano Company, 


ids ; 

ot, and Wilding Film Manufacturing Com 
, Grand Rapids. 

pd & Co., 16 West 46th street, New York 
u orders with some New York City news 
bs for the Wallace Linen Mesh Under 


dison a 
early coat 


Porter Company, 15 West 44th street, 
York. Placing advertising for the Hart 
Machine Screw Company, Hartford, Conn 
Hi) Broome street, New York. 


-Eastman-Byrne Company, 
, Chicago. Are preparing copy for a 
wmber of Southern papers on Rit Dye 


Majestic 


t-Tunbull Company, Gates Bldg., Kan- 
ty. Reported will shortly start a news- 
mign for the Malt-A-Milk Company, 
Chocolate, Kansas City, Mo. 


Tunbull Advertising Company, Gates 
Kansas City Sending out orders for 
rtland Cement Association. 








re House Company, 1105 Chestnut ave- 
Ceeland. Placing account for the New- 
“mn Company, radio equipment, Cieve- 
Uh 


0. Powers Company, 50 East 42nd 
New York, Placing orders with some 
‘ork newspapers for the Interpreter 


king Corporation, 268 West 40th street, 
York. 


' Presbrey Company, 456 4th avenue, 
York. Again making contracts with 
ers in various sections for the Cunard 
Line, 17 Broadway, New York 
H. Rankin Company, 1(4 South 
havenue, Chicago. Placing copy on 
Co. in branch towns, using paper 























| Richards Company, 9 East 40th 
New York Placing orders with news- 
selected sections for the Tide Water 
impany, “Tydol” and “Veedol,” 11 
y, New York. 
® Ritter Company, 185 Madison avenue, 
or Placing orders with newspapers 
Sections for Charles Cluthe & Son. 
mfield, N. J., and New York 
Ross Company, Inc., 129 West 40th 
New York. Will use New England 
Rs for the Joseph P. Manning Com- 
mston, and Consolidated Cigar Corpora- 
art Cigar,” New York. 
Company, 116 West 32d street, New 
Placing advertis ng for the Madison 
ompany. 
na i Agency, City Hall Sq. 
Chicago. Making contracts for the 
king Powder Company. 
wu-Gayness, 489 Sth avenue, New 
Again placing orders with newspapers 
sections for the Joseph Dixon Cru 
™pany, lubricants, Jersey City, N. J 
k illan-Nash, 2 West 45th street. 
k. Placing orders with New York 
’ for the \pple Gum Company, Inc., 


























































































































































in the intermountain 


North Michigan avenue, Chicago 
lines once a week for Wrigley’s Chewing Gum 


York. 


J. 
Bldg., Chicago. 
Klearfax Linen Rug Company, Duluth, Minn.; 
Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Good L Y 
Joseph N. 
cago, and American 
waukee. 


avenue, i 
tracts for the Scholl Manufacturing Company 


Jackson 
Davy Tree Company. 


Madison avenue, 
the Lomer 


Ind. 


Michigan avenue, Chicago. 
Northwestern Yeast Company. 


Nashville, 
Spurlock-Neal 
chiefly Carboil salve 


Editor & Publisher 


chewing gum, 437 Sth avenue, New York. 
Stevens & Wallis Agency, South Temple 
street, Salt Lake City. Will use newspapers 


country for the Saltair 
Beach Company, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Stewart-Davis Advertising Agency, 400 
Using 250 
Street & Finney, 171 Madison avenue, New 
Handling the following accounts: Wise- 
McClung Company, “American Suction 


Cleaner,” New Philadelphia, Ohio, and Lubin 
Perfume, Paris. 


alter Thompson Company, Lytton 


Handling advertising for the 


uck Food Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Eisendrath Company, gloves, Chi- 
Appraisal Company, Mil 


J. Walter Thompson Company, 244 Madison 
New York. Making 2,800-line con- 
J. Walter East 


copy on 


Thompson Company, 14 
street, Chicago Issuing 
United States Advertising Company 1415 
Toledo. Placing account for 
Tire Sales Company, Newcastle, 
Williams & Cunnyngham Company, 6 North 
Sending copy on 


Wilson Advertising Agency, Jackson Bldg., 


Tenn. Using newspapers for the 
Drug Company, advertising 


FINDLAY GOES TO AD AGENCY 


Business Manager of Toronto Globe to 


Join A. McKim, Ltd. 


William Findlay, business manager of 
the Toronto (Ont.) Globe, will on May 
1 join the advertising agency of A. Mec 
Kim, Ltd., as a 
member of th 
executive board 
This advertising 
agency maintains 
offices in Toron 
to, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Ham- 
ilton, and Lon- 
don, England, 

Mr. Findlay 
first came into 
prominence both 
in Canada and 
the United States 
as vice-president 
and manager of the Ottawa Free Press. 
The amalgamation of that paper and the 
Ottawa Journal was accomplished by 
him, 

For the past 3 years Mr. Findlay has 
been business manager of the Toronto 
Globe. He is now on the committee in 
charge of the Bureau of Advertising of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation and is chairman of the Canadian 
Advisory Committee of the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations, 

The duties of Mr. Findlay on the Globe 
will be assumed temporarily by W. G. 
Jaffray, president, and W. J. Irwin, sec- 
retary. 





Pyramiding of Ads Attacked 

Arrangement of advertising in pyramid 
form was attacked at a recent meeting 
of the Lowell (Mass.) Advertising Club, 
Advertisers who buy space have a right 
to say where their copy should go, it was 
claimed. It was brought forward that 
pyramiding gives the small advertiser the 
most conspicuous location and thereby 
does injustice to large advertisers, mak- 
ing it an object for a concern to have 
the smallest “ad” of the top of the pyra- 
mid rather than to want large space. 
Speakers for the affirmative argued that 
the pyramid arrangment insures a much 
neater newspaper, leaves the most strik- 
ing section of each page free for news 
and enables the small advertiser, a neces- 
sity to every newspaper to grow. 


An innovation in the way of “dramatic 
criticism” is being featured in the Chi- 
cago Tribune. Three-column measure, 
in a quarter page box, is allotted to “Vau- 
deville Reviews.” The box contains car- 
toons of performances at vaudeville 
theatres, the latter being named as well 
as the theatrical persons, and numerals 
for the percentage of attraction each 
sketch registered in the audience 
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The SCO 


“MULTI-UNIT” NEWSPAPER PRESSES 











This Scott Quadruple “Multi-Unit” Press 


Consists of 2 Units and 2 Folders and will print a 4, 6 or 8 page paper 
at 72,000 per hour, or it will print a 10, 12, 14 or 16 page paper at 
36,000 and 20, 24, 28 or 32 page papers at 18,000 per hour. 








This Scott Double Quadruple 
“Multi-Unit”? Newspaper Printing Press 


consisting of 4 Units and 4 Folders will produce newspapers up to 16 
pages at 72,000 per hour, up to 32 page papers at 36,000 per hour 
and up to SIXTY-FOUR Page Papers at 18,000 per hour, delivering 
products in one, two or four sections as desired. 





B2rnil2c 





This Scott Double Octuple Mezzanine Type 
“Multi-Unit” Newspaper Press 


composed of 8 Underfed Units and 4 “Heavy Duty” Folders End 
Folder Style with 4 Drives prints any number of pages from 4 to 64 
delivering the product either inset, collected, and in as many sections 
as you desire. 





SCOTT MULTI UNIT PRESSES Meet All Requirements 








WALTER SCOTT & CO. 
Plainfield, New Jersey 

NEW YORK 

1457 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
1441 Monadnock Block 
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EDI’ 


HARMLESS FAKES? 


EVER before in the history of newspaper mak- 
N ing has the question of ethics in journalism 

held the same place of importance in discus- 
sions everywhere that newspaper men meet. This 
probably results from the fact that they have at last 
come to the full realization of the danger of public 
distrust which is becoming more pronounced each ° 
day. 

[he serious, thinking newspaper man knows that 
the cure for the evils that cause individuals and 
collected bodies to damn the press rests within the 
profession and collective action is necessary to clean 
the ranks of fakers, propagandists and those who are 
not in sympathy with the true purposes of journalism 
in its relation to the public. 

Prof. L. N. Flint deals with this subject in detail 
in this issue of Ep1ror & PuBLisHER and what he says 
deserves the serious consideration of members of the 
newspaper profession. 

Abuse of public confidence has been the principal 
cause of newspaper failures in the United States dur- 
ing the last hundred years; sometimes the responsi- 
bility has rested with the ownership, but more fre- 
quently it has been with the men and women who 
made the paper. 

In the face of the record of the past and the effect 
of outright abuse of public trust, it is amazing that 
newspaper men still tolerate the parasites within their 
ranks without raising a single objection. 

Likewise, it is almost unbelievable that there are 
some members of the profession of journalism who 
still contend that there is such a thing as harm- 
less faking. 

Faking, although it is a rather common practice 
in present methods of loose reporting, is always 
injurious. 

During a recent discussion of this question by a 
number of New York newspaper men, an interesting 
story was told of the results of one of the kinds of 
faking that is looked upon as harmless by numerous 
newspaper workers. 

One dull day a veteran railroad crossing watch- 
man in a large eastern city was run down and killed 
when he stepped from behind an express train in 
front of a shifting engine. It was a commonplace 
story, worth a few lines, but it was a dull day. 
There was a public school for girls nearby. Hundreds 
of them used this particular crossing. What could 
be simpler than having the crossing tender in the act 
of helping two across the tracks and pushing them 
out of harm’s way at the time of the accident. He 
frequently did help children of the school across 
the tracks. 

In headline and this sour old man of few 
friends and fewer intimates, was made a city’s hero 
for a day. He was forgotten in the rush of the 
next day’s news. A harmless fake made a hero of a 
dead man for whom kind words were few while 
he lived. 

A month later the newspaper man who told the 
story visited the home of the dead man. Two dry- 
eyed daughters met him at the door; they were the 
only persons that man loved; they had showered 
their love on him alone. When his body was carried 
out of their lowly home, they were the only mourners 
that followed it. Their sole support was gone, but 
he had gone a hero and from that they found solace 
in their sorrow. Days passed; weeks passed. This 
newspaper man found them cold and steeled against 
the world. With hearts broken, hate had supplanted 
the only iove they had ever known. Then he got the 
full significance of the heartlessness of that harm- 
less fake. 

Those two girls had lost their faith in humanity 
because the parents of the two little girls for whom 
their father had given his life had not come to 
console them in their loss or praise his memory for 
his great deed. 

It was a harmless fake? 
hearts. 

There is no such thing as a harmless fake; a lie 
is always a lie and no man can judge its danger when 
it appears in printed words; if journalism is to reach 
the high plane in public confidence that it deserves 
it will adopt and enforce a code of ethics the first 
principle of which wil! be truth. 


story 


It only broke two young 
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AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


Compiled by CuHartes W. MILLER 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 

E are the light of the world. A city that 

is set gn an hill cannot be hid. Neither do 
men light a candle, and put it under a bushel, 
but on a candle-stick; and it giveth light unto 
all that are in the house. Let your light so 
shine before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven. (Matt. v:14-16). And He said unto 
them, Ye are they which justify yourselves be- 
fore men; but God knoweth your hearts; for 
that which is highly esteemed among men is 
abomination in the sight of God. And it came 
to pass, that the beggar died, and was carried 
by the angels into Abraham's bosom; the rich 
man also died, and was buried. And in hell 
he lifted up his eyes, being in torments and 
seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his 
bosom. (Luke xvi: 15, 22, 23). Whosoever 
therefore shall break one of these least com- 
mandments, and shall teach men so, he shall 
be called the least in the kingdom of heaven; 
but whosoever shall do and teach them, the 
same shall be called great in the kingdom of 
heaven. For I say unto you, That except your 
righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of 
the scribes and Pharisees, ve shall in no case 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. (Matt. v:19, 


20). 











THE WORLD CALLS 

HE current of events is carrying the American 

Ship of State forward with the rush of a 

torrent. The policies that have been con- 
trolling for more than a century and a quarter have 
been thrown overboard and America is on new seas 
with both chart and compass pointing to active inter- 
national co-operation, 

The significant fact is that this change in funda- 
mental policy seems to have the sanction of an in- 
creasing number of both political parties, for on 
every hand we hear such opinions expressed as: 

“The day of isolation is past—America cannot 
live to herself alone.” 

“We must do our bit in re-establishing the founda- 
tions of civilization—our future depends on our 
foreign trade, etc.” 

America is coming late into the peace as America 
came, late into the war, but America is coming with 
increasing power and helpfulness and despite the 
uncertainty and timidity of some of her pilots. 

This attitude on the part of American pilots is 
due to uncertainty and timidity on the part of molders 
of public opinion who were misled in their judg- 
ments in the early days of the Conference of Ver- 
sailles by inadequate knowledge and information 
about the affairs of other peoples of the world. 

3ut why should there be any differences of opinion 
now on the part of journalists on a matter so vital 
to our future happiness as to transcend in importance 


.all considerations of selfish interest and petty politics? 


Doesn’t the lover of tranquility, justice and right- 
eousness—the American newspaper editor—owe an 
obligation to his Lord and Master—especially at this 
Easter-time—to proclaim with a loud voice the 
truths of the advantages of international association 
and co-operation that would immediately formulate a 
militant public opinion and strengthen the determina- 


tion of the pilots and encourage them to make 
America first—in truth and righteousness—as_ they 
would have her first in commerce and industry? 


The spirit of the risen Christ, whose disciples we 
are, calls for such loyalty ard devotion to His cause 
in this, perhaps, the most critical period in the life 
of the Republic. 
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NO TIME FOR AUTOCRACy 


Oy Speerstieal opposition by leaders of 
typographical union to any changes jp 
working conditions in newspaper 
rooms will lead to war and before many yg, 
the end of the I. T. U. as a force in news 
affairs if it is continued in the face of the pubj 
present attitude. Straws show the direction ¢j 
wind and the news of the past few weeks of j 
disputes in several cities does not point to pea 
the future. 

Newspaper owners seem determined to , 
their right to conduct their own enterprises, 3 
departments, according to the dictates of good 
ness policy. They prefer, most of them, to cg 
friend!y relations with the unions whose me. 
ship embraces newspaper mechanical employes 
unprejudiced accounts of the troubles in §; 
Wash., Walla Walla, Nashville, and Hy 
Conn., indicate clearly that their source 5 
inability or unwillingness of the union to m 
publishers across a table and arrive at a op 
tion of their disputes. 

“Here is our proposition—take it or take th 
sequences” has been the union attitude jp; 
these negotiations and in some of them the pub 
have been ready and willing to assume th 
alternative. There is no longer a labor shor 
typographical lines, if there ever was, and th; 
Jeader who thinks he can “rattle the swor? 
cast ultimatums on the council table is aly 
great an anachronism today as his Hohew 
prototype. 

There will be no “deflation of labor” in ney 
circles. There must be an adjustment of 
scales if newspapers are to continue to serve; 
and advertisers. This adjustment can be: 
amicably, by conference between the man wh 
the payroll and the elected representatives 
employes—or it can be arranged summarily 
publisher with a notice on the composig 
bulletin that “Commencing Monday, wages: 
office will be reduced as follows.” The latte 
implies a lockout, loss of wages, possibly of 
to workmen, loss of revenue and contentment 
publisher who loves his work and temporay 
annihilation of the union. 

Publishers de not stand to lose either w 
events indicate a rough road for union offi 
prefer threats to conciliation and compromix 
on a square deal, as a method of settling war 
and working contracts. 


THE PACIFIC VICTORY 
DVOCATES of peace through under 
have won a signal victory through th 
of the Congress of the United States 

tending the right of the press to use the Nay 
between this country and the Orient fora 
three years, ending in June, 1925. 

Under the able direction of President 
reason was made to rule, and full credit is de 
McClatchy, of the Sacramento Bee, who ha 
the subject of Far East communications a i 
love; Joseph Pierson, of the Chicago Tribune 
man of the American Publishers’ Committee & 
munications; Dr. Walter Williams, and th 
Congress of the World. 

Naval radio on the Pacific was first thrown! 
the press in 1917. Since then revenues have ® 
from $32,249.34, the first year, to $666,362.45 
and for the entire period shows a return od 
cent on the original plant investment of § 
116.15. 

The saving to the press of the United Sd 
the Orient cannot be measured, but the prot 
people is found in the better understanding 
the Far East and this country which nev 
reached the advanced degree of today. This 
standing has been built on the solid fount 
truthful information contained in timely me 
was never before possible. 

All concerned can rest assured that in Jt 
the action of the Government will have ™ 
justified by the new peace and cordiality 
now guaranteed between nations that 
Pacific. 
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OHN T. McCUTCHEON, Chicago 
J Tribune cartoonist, Mrs. McCut- 
cheon and Mrs. Howard Van Doren 
Shaw have arrived in New York from 
Treasure Island, the McCutcheon win- 
ter home. 

Edward H. O’Hara, publisher of the 
Syracuse Herald, has returned from the 
Bahamas, Though Mr, O’Hara and his 
party escaped unscathed from the Co- 
jonial Hotel fire, Mr. O’Hara lost a large 
part of his clothing. Mr, O’Hara says 
he has been through “fire and water 
and wonders what is coming next. He 
sent the Herald an exclusive story about 
the fire. 

Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Ochs, who have 
been touring Egypt and Palestine for the 
past three months, sailed April Sth from 
Southampton on the S. S. “Homeric” for 
New York. 

A. L. Shuman, advertising manager of 
the Fort Worth Star-Telegram and pres- 
ident of the National Association of 
Newspaper Executives, underwent an op- 
eration for appendicitis at All Saints 
Hospital, Fort Worth, April 10. 

Mortimer D. Bryant, of the firm of 
Bryant, Griffith & Brunson, New York 
special representatives, and president of 
the Six Point League, has been promoted 
to the rank of Brigadier-( seneral, in 
command of the 5lst Cavalry Brigade, 
Mst Cavalry Division of the National 
Guard. Gen. Bryant served in the Span- 
jsh-American war and rose to the rank 
of colonel while serving in France with 
the 107th Infantry. 

Austin Liecty, publisher of the Sche- 
nectady (N. Y.) Gazette, spent several 
days in Chicago on his way to the Pacific 
Coast, where he is to remain six weeks. 

Dr. Hendrik Van Loon of the Balti- 
more Sun has been called to Holland by 
the death of his father. 

Chester A. Johnson is now editor of 
the Bisbee (Ariz.) Daily Review. 
William D. Leahy, publisher and ed- 
itor of the Milford (Mass.) Daily News, 
and Mrs, Leahy have returned from an 
automobile trip to New York, Baltimore, 
and Washington. 

John P. Grace, founder and editor of 
the Charleston (S. C.) American, and 
mayor of the city, has resumed editorial 
writing for the American. 

A. O. Bunnell, for the past 48 years 
editor of the Dansville (N. Y.) Adver- 
tiser, on April 9 observed his 86th birth- 
day anniversary and also the 59th anni- 
versary of his marriage, 

W. Y. Morgan, editor and publisher of 
the Hutchinson (Kan.) News, has an- 
nounced his candidacy for the Republican 
nomination for governor. 

Charles S. Parker, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Arlington (Mass.) Advo- 
cate and Lexington Minute Man, ob- 
served his 83d birthday, April 11. 

Andrea Kroto, special representative 
of the Norwegian Press Association, ar- 
tived in Philadelphia this week from 
Christiana, Norway. He is making a 
tour of the world to occupy a year and a 
half. He is going to Havana, South 
America and to the Far East. 

W. C. Dowd, publisher of the Char- 
lotte (N. C.) News, has leased the Char- 
lotte Times-Democrat to J. V. Simms, at 
one time publisher and part owner of the 
Raleigh Times and later general manager 
of the Charlotte Observer. Mr. Simms 
plans to make the paper a semi-weekly. 

Robert M. Ginter of the Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Times, has deserted Washington 
temporarily to conduct the publicity of 
John Fisher, Pennsylvania State Bank- 
ng Commissioner, who is a candidate 
lor the Republican nomination for gov- 
mor in that State. 

Albert P. Langtry, one-time owner of 
the Springfield (Mass.) Union, and for- 
mer secretary of State, has announced 
his candidacy for the nomination for 
ltutenant-governor of Massachusetts. 
Henry Tyrrell, art critic of the New 


York World, will sail for Europe on 
the Mauretania, April 25, to spend two 
months abroad, visiting among other 
places London, Paris and Provence. 

George Carter, editor of the Wilming- 
ton (Del.) Evening Journal, recently 
spoke to the Wilmington high school stu- 
dents on the making of a newspaper. 

Earl Mushlitz, formerly associate ed- 
itor of the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star, has 
returned to Evansville (Ind.) Journal as 
general manager. 

Harvey C. Smith, now secretary of 
State of Ohio, and Republican candidate 
for nomination as governor, is one of the 


stockholders in the Zanesville Signal, 
Times Recorder and Sunday Times- 
Signal. 


D. E. Keen, editor of the Mt. Carmel 
(Ill.) Republican-Register, has been 
elected a director. of the Mt. Carmel Ro- 
tary Club. 

A. T. Spivey, editor of the East St. 
Louis (Ill.) Daily Journal, will be a 
delegate to the International Rotary con- 
vention in Los Angeles, Cal., in June. 

Martin Anderson, formerly managing 
editor of the Beaumont (Tex.) Journal, 


is now editor of the Wichita Falls 
(Tex.) Record News. 
Lord Atholstan, proprietor of the 


Montreal Star, is recovering from an at- 
tack of tonsilitis. 

Dr. William P. Baker, editor of the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Post Standard, and 
regent of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, will sail for Europe, April 29. 
Mrs. Baker will accompany him on the 
two months’ trip, during which time he 
will travel in England, Ireland, Scotland, 
France, Switzerland and Italy. 

John H. Fahey, publisher of the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Evening Post, and a di- 
rector of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, will be a guest and speaker 
at a luncheon meeting of Worcester 
(Mass.) manufacturers, April 18. 

Howard Bratton, editor and publisher 
of the Faribault (Minn.) Daily News, 
was recently in Springfield, Ohio, his 
former home. 

/, Ray Palmer has purchased the 
Barnesville (Ohio) Enterprise. The 
paper was owned by the late Charles 
Lee and since his death, his daughter, 
Miss Dorothy Lee, has been in charge. 
Palmer is a graduate of the Ohio State 
University school of journalism and for 
several years has been employed on the 
Columbus Dispatch. 

George F. Booth, former publisher of 
the Worcester (Mass.) Gazette, has been 
re-elected chairman of the Parks and 
Recreation Commission of Worcester. 

John W. Haigis, publisher and editor 
if the Greenfield (Mass.) Daily Re- 
corder, has been elected president of the 
Franklin Agricultural Society of Green- 
field. He has also announced his candi- 
dacy for the Republican nomination for 
senator from the Hampshire-Franklin 
district. 

George Curtis Waldo, Jr., editor-in- 
chief of the Bridgeport Post, Telegram 
and Sunday Post, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Bridgeport (Conn.) Rotary 
Club. Ed. Flicker, general manager of 
the Post Publishing Company, was 
chosen sergeant-at-arms. 

Barton W. Currie, editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, who was for many years 
a member of the staff of the New York 
World, is on his way back to the United 
States after a two months’ tour pf Eng- 
land, Italy, France and Germany. 

E. S. Barret, editor of the Birming- 
ham (Ala.) Age-Herald, gave a lecture 
last week before the American Chemical 
Society in Birmingham on “The Manu- 
facture of Print Paper from Alabama 
Spruce,” giving in a general way the his- 
tory of his work in demonstrating that 
good print paper can be made from Al- 
abama spruce pine. The menu _ cards 
were printed on samples of the Alabama 
spruce paper 

Victor Rosewater. former Omaha pub- 
lisher, now assistant to the president of 
the Sesqui-Centennial Association of 
Philadelphia, spoke before the members 
of the Poor Richard Club Thursday, 
asking their co-operation in arranging 
the exposition to be held in Philadelphia 
in 1926. 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 











sé HEN Atlanta Constitution is 

mentioned, Howell is thought 
of” might well be an aphorism of Ameri- 
can journalism 
and its perma- 
nence is made 
certain by the re- 
cent appointment 
as assistant gen- 
eral manager of 
Major Clark 
Howell, Jr. 
Major Howell is 
28 years old, has 
risen _ steadily 
through the 
working ranks in 
training as as- 
sistant to his 
father as editor 
} and general man- 
ager of the paper. He will get his first 
taste of newspaper command after the 
Associated Press meeting this month 
when his father will leave for 
months in Europe. 

Major Howell was educated in the At- 
lanta schools and graduated from the 
University of Georgia, He was in his 
second year in Harvard when the United 
States entered the war, and left for train- 
ing camp. He was commissioned cap- 
tain in the 326th Infantry, 82d Division, 
fought through the Argonne campaign, 
was wounded at St. Juvin and received 
his majority shortly afterwards. He 
took a six-month course at Oxford Uni- 
versity in 1919, returning to Atlanta that 
summer. * 

For five years before entering the army 
he covered the Georgia General Assembly 
for the Constitution during summer va- 
cations and on his return did desk work. 
He was city editor for a time and then 
served as Washington correspondent for 
several months. 











Mayor Crarkx Howe t, Jr. 
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IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 

EITH PRESTON, who has had 

charge of “The Periscope” column 
in the Chicago Daily News, has taken 
over the “Hit or Miss” column of the 
same newspaper, a daily feature estab- 
lished by the late Eugene Field. He will 
take the place of T. K. Hedrick, who has 
been transferred to the publicity adver- 
tising department of the News. Mr. 
Preston will resign the latter part of 
June as an instructor in Northwestern 
University. He was formerly an old 
“Line-o-Type” man known as “Pan.” 


Carl Melugin is now assistant editor 


of the Christian Science Monitor. 
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Fred Pasley, chief of the Chicago 
Tribune’s re-write desk, has resigned to 
join the New York World. He was for- 
merly editor of the “Line-o-Type.” 

Gray Roseen, sporting editor of the 


Missoula (Mont.) Missoulian, was a 
visitor in Chicago during this week. 

William H. Rocap, sports editor of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, was one 
of the speakers at the “Dads’ Meeting” 
of the Thomas Roberts Reath Marine 
Post, 186 American Legion, in Philadel- 
phia Monday night. 

W. Orton Tewson, literary editor of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, gave a 
talk before the Sketch Club of Phila- 
delphia, last Saturday night telling of 
his experiences as London correspondent 
of the New York Times. 

Harry Hansen, literary editor of the 
Chicago Daily News, is back from 
Tuskegee, Ala., where he attended the 
unveiling of the Booker T. Washington 
monument. 

Fred A. Boardman will in the next 
few weeks leave the staff of the Phila- 
delphia Record to go on the Chautauqua 
lecture circuit of Swarthmore College, 
speaking in the Far East. 

G. W. Britt, re-write man for the Chi- 
cago Evening American, returnied after 
a visit to his ill mother in Southern 
Illinois. 

Mrs. Julia R. Hazzard, editor of the 
Swarthmore (Pa.) News is a candidate 
for nomination for Congress on the Re- 
publican ticket in her district. 

Raymond Knott, magazine editor of the 
Chicago Evening American, is back af- 


ter a three weeks’ illness with the 
mumps. 
Paxton Hibben, former Associated 


Press correspondent, spoke on Russia, 
in Philadelphia, last Thursday night, 
under the auspices of the American 
Comittee for the Relief of Russian 
Children. 

Bulkley S. Griffin, formerly city editor 
and now Washington correspondent of 
the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, was 
in Springfield recently. He went up to 
get his automobile. Francis H. Caffery 
and Merrick T. Nason of the Repub- 
lican’s staff accompanied him as far as 
Philadelphia on the return trip. 

J. P. Goldberg, formerly of Washing- 
ton, is a new copyreader for the Chicago 
Evening American. 

Miss Hazel C. Ernst, school editor on 
the Wichita Eagle, and Paul A. Light- 
ner, sports editor on the same paper, 
were married April 12. : 

Miss Ione Quinby, feature writer for 
the Chicago Evening Post, is doing 
special work for NEA Service, Inc. 

Leo S. Stengel, until recently on the 
Philadelphia Record, has left newspaper 
work to go in business with his brother, 
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who is operating a hosiery mill near 
Philadelphia. 

Roy Gibbons, Chicago correspondent 
for NEA Service, Inc., is on a trip 
through the Middle West. 

Vernon L. Smith is the editor of the 
new Lake Worth (Fla.) Leader, which 
started publication last week. P. O. 
Gorder is the business manager. 

Herschell Atkinson, assignment repor- 
ter on the Battle Creek (Mich.) Moon- 
Journal, has been made city editor, suc- 
ceeding Arthur Tinkler, who has gone 
to the Ypsilanti Press as managing edi- 
tor. 

W. I. Torbert has sold the Buffalo 
(Kan.) Blade to George Eyer, formerly 
of the Topeka Daily Capital. 

Frank Hinman has been made assistant 
day city editor of the Chicago Tribune. 

Harold High has been appointed busi- 
ness manager of Business and Clearing 
House, two magazines published by the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
in Detroit. 

H. B. Harte, reporter for the Chicago 
Journal, left last week for New York, 
whence he will sail on a trip around the 
world for a trade press association. 

William Graff, for the last 15 years 
on the staff of the Brooklyn Times, is 
now with the Long Island City (N. Y.) 
Star. 

D. A. Butler, formerly of the New 
York World and the Evening Telegram, 
is now a member of the Long Island City 
(N. Y.) Star staff. 

K. L. Lee and Thomas Baird are new 
members of the Chicago Journal copy 
desk. 

Harry C. Small, a former Springfield 
(Ohio) newspaperman, stopped over in 
Springfield last week, en route to Beunos 
Aires, where he is to take charge of 
the publicity department of the Buenos 
Aires Cinematographe Corporation. 

O. T. Gurnee has joined the staff of 
the Chicago Journal as a reporter. 

J. B. Boze, managing editor of the 
Wichita (Kan.) Eagle is back at his 
desk after an attack of influenza. 

Norman Ross, swimming expert of the 
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Chicago Journal, is back from his winter 
assignment in Florida. 

Arthur G. McCoy, staff artist, is keep- 
ing the St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press 
supplied with telling political cartoons. 

H. C. Cecil is now city editor of the 
Evansville (Ind.) Courier and Ludvic 
Scholem is assistant city editor. 

Malcolm Glendinning, city editor of 
the Spokane Spokesman-Review, was a 
recent Salt Lake City visitor. Mr. Glen- 
dinning was connected with the old Salt 
Lake Herald 25 years ago. 

L. J. Cameron, assistant manager of 
the Columbus (Ohio) bureau of the 
United Press, opened the new Charleston 
(W. Va.) bureau April 10. 

H. C. Taylor, manager of the South 
Western Division of the United Press 
with headquarters at Kansas City, cov- 
ered the Day-Beck story with the aid of 
Fred Neumeier, Oklahoma City bureau 
manager. 

Victor Keen, of the Missouri 
of Journalism has joined the 
staff of the United Press. 

H. G. Nickols, formerly of the Elkins 


School 
Chicago 


(N. C.) Renfro Record, is now on the 
editorial staff of the Durham (N. C.) 
Herald. 


Roland Hubbard, formerly city editor 
of the Evansville (Ind.) Courier, is now 
half owner of the Boonville (Ind.) En- 
quier. 

Worthington C. Ford won the first 
prize in a contest conducted in editorial 
writing by the Boston Herald. His sub- 
ject was “Taxation and unemployment.” 

Herbert G. Wilson and Mrs. Wilson, 
both members of the editorial staff of 
the Flint (Mich.) Tribune, have gone 
to Miami, Fla., where Mr. Wilson will 
enter the lumber business. 

William HH. Hill, state editor of the 
Wilmington (Del.) Morning News, has 
retired after 40 years of newspaper work. 
He was the guest of honor at a dinner 
of Wilmington newspaper men when he 
stopped work. 

Delaven, A. Small is now state editor 
of the Port Huron (Mich.) Times- 
Herald, and R. A. Bouslog is now on the 
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sports department of the same _ paper. 

Antoinette Donnelly of the Chicago 
Tribune staff, has gone to Los Angeles, 
Cal., to find the “world’s Venus,” accord- 
ing to her own stories about her journey. 
She says she is working with the idea 
that “all the beautiful girls go to Los 
Angeles carrying their souls right along 
with them.” 

Leslie Eichel is now managing editor 
of the Evansville (Ind.) Press. 

Lloyd H. Northard, formerly sports 
editor of the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen- 
Patriot, has joined the Detroit Free Press 
sports staff. 

Mr.. and Mrs. Howard E. Youngs of 
Toledo, are the parents of a daughter. 
Mr. Youngs is on the. Toledo Blade’s edi- 
torial staff. Both Mr. and Mrs. Youngs 
formerly worked on Jackson (Mich.) 
newspapers, 

Alfred Jones, who has been editor of 
the Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise, has be- 
come editor-in-chief of the Morning En- 
terprise and Evening Journal. S. P. 
Etheredge, former telegraph editor of 
the Enterprise, is now managing editor 
of the Journal. W. W. Ward, formerly 
telegraph editor of the Journal, is now its 
managing editor. Bill Barlow, formerly 
of the Lima (Ohio) News and Phil Mc- 
Leary, formerly of the Houston (Tex.) 
Post, are on the Journal telegraph desk. 
J. C. Allison, formerly of the Houston 
Post, is now assistant telegraph editor 
of the Enterprise and Miss Florence 
Stratton, formerly managing editor of 
the Journal, is now feature writer of 
both papers. 

Fred Robertson has resigned as police 
reporter of the Buffalo Times to become 


advertising manager of the Genesee (N 
Y.) Journal. S. Naples succeeds 
him. 

William Tanquery has returned to the 
a (Ala) Times-Journal from the 
ensacola (Fla.) Journal as manag; 
editor. anaene 
John B. Powell, managing editor of the 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Telegram, will saij 
for his old home in Ireland for an jp. 

definite stay late this month. 

William Steinke, until recently car. 
toonist of the Bridgeport (Conn.) Pog 
is now with the Newark (N. J.) Ledger. 

Miss Edna Snakard, society editor on 
the Marietta (Ohio) Times, has re. 
signed. 

Herve Miner, city editor of the Canton 
(Ohio) News, was called to Marietta 
because of illness in his family, 

Miss Helen Josephy, feature writer of 
the Marietta (Ohio) Times has gone to 
New York. 

Miss Geraldine Blume, former society 
writer on the Marietta (Ohio) Register. 
Leader, has become society editor of 
the Marietta Times. 

Miss Helen Bower is touring the Far 
East gathering material for a series of 
articles for the Detroit Free Press, She 
is accompanied by Mrs. E. D. Stair, wife 
of the publisher of the Free Press, and 
Miss Stair. They will be members of 
Ambassador Warren’s party at the Im 
perial Garden Party held in Tokyo 
every spring during the cherry blossom 
season. 

R. O. Matheson, whose resignation as 
editor of the Japan Times & Mail of 
Tokyo has been accepted, will remain 

(Continued on page 34) 






































Who Holds theSpotlight 
int Your City ? 


Of course, one newspaper in every city is a headliner in 
circulation, and it is that popularity which draws the most 


advertising patronage. 


Perhaps in your city a 


Hollister Circulation 


Campaign, 


lasting ten weeks, would bring 20,000 or more new subscribers, 
and thus shift the spotlight of circulation and advertising 
leadership—or safeguard it against competition. 


The biggest circulation campaigns are Hollister-conducted 
Most recent ones are The San Francisco Chronicle, Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Washington Post, 
Los Angeles Times, and now The Louisville Herald. Write 
or wire for details of this dependable circulation building 


plan. 
Mr. C. B. 


Hollister will gladly meet 


publishers at the Publishers’ Convention 


in New York. 


HOLLI 


CIRCULATION 


300 MERRITT BLDG. 


TERS 
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National Advertisersshould 
build up and sustain sales 
> i through these leading daily 
wN | _ newspapers of the South. 











Government Statement, October 1, 1921. 





*A. B. C. Publishers’ Stat it, October 1, 1921. 


tIncludes Bristol, Tenn. 
+tPublisher’s Statement for March, 1922. 
+Publisher’s Statement, Dec. 31, 1921. 
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WHAT SHALL ETHICS OF 
JOURNALISM COVER? 





(Continued from Page 5) 











was ahead of the times. Today in at least 
one particular it is behind current prac- 
tice throughout the state, 

The discussion and definition of stand- 
ards is the necessary first step towards 
the invention of useful means for main- 
taining standards—witness, for example, 
the ingenious methods of insuring ac- 
curacy and fair play, the successful ef- 
forts to improve advertising, the effective 
machinery for securing dependable state- 
ments of circulation. 

In the face of these considerations is it 
not advisable to give the black-and- 
whiters the benefit of the doubt? Even 
to encourage them a little? 

One editor of a great metropolitan 
paper told an inquirer recently that the 
only code he finds desirable is “the simple 
doctririe of Jesus Christ.” Another put 
it this way: “We think of this news- 
paper as if it were a person, an intelli- 
gent, courageous, well-bred gentleman, 
giving the best that is in him to his em- 
ployer, the public.” No sentiments could 
be finer; no guiding principles more 
worthy. But consider the efforts Chris- 
tian peoples have devoted to translating 
simple Christian doctrine into forms con- 
crete enough for practical human guid- 
ance. And consider whether the ideal of 
gentility is not somewhat vague, some- 
what in need of more specific statement. 
After all, what harm can the black-and- 
whiters do in trying to get things put 
down rather definitely on paper 

Anyhow, they are hard at work on the 
job. The trend of the times is with them. 
The editorial associations of ten or a 
dozen states have adopted codes, among 
the most recent being Oregon, which has 
placed in the record of advancing jour- 
nalistic thought a finely conceived and 
judicious statement of sound newspaper 
practice. 

The schools and departments of jour- 
nalism, too, are making their contribution 
towards the better journalism of the 
future. 

“Do not students in schools of jour- 
nalism give themselves too much con- 
cern over questions of ethics in the news- 
paper world?” asks one editor, with a 
regrettable trace of impatience. 

Is it possible to feel too much concern 
about the kind of world to which one ex- 
pects to give his life? If students were 
spending their time theorizing about an 
ideal world, the editor’s satire might be 
justified. But they are not. They are 
studying conditions as they actually exist. 

For example, in the ethics course with 
which I am most familiar, called editorial 
problems and policies, a laboratory or 
case method has been worked out which 
puts the student up against the actual 
questions that some editor had to answer 
a day or two before. 

It is not a class devoted to pleasant 
discourse, for the requisite number of 
semester hours, on the evils of yellow 
journalism, the objections to editorializ- 
ing the news, the dishonesty of news sup- 
pression, the social obligation to handle 
crime stories in a constructive way, and 
other similar subjects. Such discussion 
.s undoubtedly interesting. It may even 
be said to approach the old-fashioned 
class room lecture as a “delightful form 
of respiration.” 
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But it is doubtful that such theorizing 
would bear fruit in the conduct of the 
student five years later when confronted 
by a real newspaper problem. The chief 
task before the instructor is to create an 
atmosphere of reality in the class room. 
This is not difficult, for one reason, be- 
cause in this department of journalism a 
daily newspaper is being published as a 
laboratory for practical work. And how- 
ever great may be the quantitative dif- 
ferences between the problems in such a 
field and in the field of a great metro- 
politan newspaper, qualitatively the ques- 
tions that arise day by day are the same. 

A story of a case of expulsion for dis- 
honesty is a crime story of the campus 
and it is almost as serious a matter to 
the inhabitants of the campus as the story 
of a defalcation in a great bank is to the 
inhabitants of a city. 

All the aspects of the problem of sup- 
pression are presented to the college 
editor. 

Temptations to color the news are as 
urgent as they ever become in a larger 
newspaper office. 

Opportunities for sensationalism pre- 
sent ‘themselves every morning at the 
campus editor’s desk. 

And so on through the list of typical 
ethical questions, 

All this being true, the problem of the 
instructor is merely to bridge the gap 
between his class room and the office of 
the paper. 

Perhaps to make my point clear | 
should give an example. I take one that 
happened just the other day. A mem- 
ber of the faculty was run down by an 
automobile and injured. When the re- 
porter called the instructor’s wife for 
some of the facts, she made the request 
that the name of the student driving the 
car should not be printed. She said they 
were anxious that the student should 
not be unduly embarrassed by the acci- 
dent. What a simple situation for a 
trained newspaper man. But in this case 
the cub reporter and the inexperienced 
news editor thought the name didn’t mat- 
ter and they left it out. Only after- 
wards in the class room were they made 
to realize how seriously they had vio- 
lated a first principle of good journalism, 
thereby defrauding the public, giving 
short measure in the news, making the 
paper ridiculous. 

Five years from now, there is a chance 
that those students will remember that in- 
cident when confronted with an improper 
request for suppression. 

The editor who finds little difficulty in 
disposing of requests for suppression can 
probably recall that when he encountered 
his first demand of this sort, either as 
reporter or as executive, he did not react 
with the ease and assurance he feels now. 
It is not an easy thing to weigh with 
judicial mind the considerations that 
bear on whether or not to print a doubt- 
ful story: its value as news, its effect on 
public opinion, its value as a warning, its 
injury to the reputation of a woman, its 
influence on the future of a child, its 
punitive value, its suggestiveness, its rela- 
tion to proceedings in court. Experience 
—sometimes expensive experience — 
teaches a journalist to weigh them. 
Would he not have profited by thinking 
these things over and talking with edi- 
tors about them and formulating ideas 
about them before he met his first “case”? 

As to “clinical material,” hot from the 
newspaper griddle, editors and managing 
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editors are most helpful. In response to 
requests for detailed statements of actual 
“cases,” a stream of such material pours 
into the class room. As in most class 
rooms in schools of journalism the in- 
structor is an experienced newspaper 
man. The discussion that takes place is 
therefore not essentially different from 
the discussion that took place the day be- 
fore or the week before in the editor’s 
office when the “case” first came up. 
Surely these methods afford a practical 
slant on editorial problems, 

By these and other like means the stu- 
dent is led to consider such matters as 
these, all of which are more or less di- 
rectly ethical : 


Giving the public what it wants. 
Propaganda and free publicity. 

Speed and scoops as the paramount aim. 
Punishment by publicity. 

Traditions in American journalism. 
Functions of the modern newspaper. 
Criticisms of the press. 

Personal and institutional journalism. 
Newspaper individuality. 

Sources of a newspaper’s influence. 
Freedom of the press. 

Relations with competitors. 

Accuracy and fair play. 

Publishing corrections. 

Suppression of news. 

Censorship. 

Responsibility for community health. 
Libel. 

Duties to schools, churches, charities, etc. 
Advertisement of the paper’s policies. 





Merchandising service, or “co-operation” for 
advertisers. 
The entertainment element. 





Independence or party loyalty. ue 0 
Duty to oppose public opinion and offend , with 
readers. In 
Use of personal attack. ' 
Black list and “sacred cows.” pledge 
Editorializing the news. secon 
The advertising influence. ig rece 
: / 8 
Handling of crime news. ‘oles a 
Sensationalism. pp 


Codes of ethics. 

Factors in the improvement of 

qournation as a profession. 
ruth in advertising. 

Cultivating the public taste. 

Protection of a news source. 

Free advertising. 

The ideal newspaper. 


journalism, 







Some of these subjects sugge 
theoretical. — They would not ‘bh at 
space permitted going into more detail 
Most readers will recall that the last 
named topic was accepted by Ambassa- 
dor George Harvey a few years ago asa 
suitable subject for a course of lectures 
at Harvard University, and that he issued 
“The Bromley Morning News” in order 
to illustrate his ideas on the ideal news. 
paper. 

Any professional training has its three 
aspects: knowledge, skill, standards, Jp 
the law school, knowledge bulks large 
skill relatively less, and standards merely 
incidental, with no specific ethics course. 
In the school of medicine, knowledge and 
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Since 1920, faced with the greatest demand for service in zl situat 
telephone history, the Bell System has surpassed all previous bees 
records for the installation of new telephone equipment. In ee Ake 
the last two years more than 1,000,000 additional stations : ~ 
have been added to the system by construction. This is equal 5 fiom 
to the entire number of telephones in Great Britain. opps 
In 1921 alone, 450,000 new poles were placed—enough Bend 
to make a telephone line from New York to Hong Kong. S shorth 
The aerial wire put into service in the same year, 835,000 a 
miles in all, is enough to string 60 wires on such a telephone line. meral sity 
1,875,000 miles of wire, enclosed in 1,500 miles of cable, ty ty 
were added to underground and submarine lines in 1921. both of 
New underground duct totaling 11,000,000 feet was con- phen 
structed, this representing approximately 300 miles of subway. fumed 
69 new central office buildings and importart additions were 
completed or in progress, and new switchboards with a a 
capacity of many thousands of connections were installed. - 
This equipment added to the Bell System, great though it is 


in volume and value, represents but a small part of the vast 
property which enables the telephone on your desk to give 
the service to which you are accustomed. And to meet the 
increasing demands for new service, the work of construction 


goes on. 
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re nearly equal propor- 
ns standards acquired inciden- 
"In departments of journalism 
‘edge bulks largest, but skill is a 
econd, and the importance of stand- 
is recognized in separate courses on 
sles and ethics. This last element 
: destined to increase in importance, 
{a prophecy may be permitted, the 
st contribution of the schools to the 
on of journalism will be in the 
of standards of practice, ; 
«dering all the factors in the situa- 
and some of the most significant 
not even mentioned here—is 
aay doubt that the trend in journal- 
. towards professional consciousness 
er service to the public, and that 
ead may be accelerated by codifica- 
of generally approved principles? 
4 the intuitionist need not fear 
{eénition of standards involves re- 
; everything to routine. Let him 
"his laugh at the fancied editor of 
iywre who when confronted by a 
«for suppression turns to page 77 
code book and finds out what to do. 
dways fun to demolish straw men 
at, But really, the intuitionist will 
3 find use for his “woman's in- 
” because even the best of human 
; can throw light only a little way 
sadatk road. Let him join with the 
ani-whiters and see what everybody 
ing on the job together can bring 
+ years advertising men shied at 
slogy—yes, jeered at it. Today, 
caim it as their most intimate 
4. Is it too much to hope that be- 
long even the most hard headed edi- 
| get over being skittish and jumpy 
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FOR RECONNAISSANCE 
ington Correspondents Tour~Dis- 
ds for First-Hand Information 


need of first-hand information on 
pilitical line-up, which is slowly 
ng itself for the forthcoming con- 
onal campaign is beginning to be 
y Washington correspondents whose 
me in Washington keeps 
too close to officialdom to ac- 
ly gauge shifting political senti- 
Several already have taken a 
aound’a more or less limited 
for the papers, and others have 
trips to their home offices to talk 


was the first to look over the 
situation, covering some of the 
western States in which Sen- 


mn, who is a comparatively recent 
i to the Washington corps, has 
fed from a tour of North Dakota 
Minnesota, and will be away again 
mas Congress lets up a bit. 

htt Bender of the United News 
shortly to cover the eastern 
particularly New York and 
ehusetts with the idea of writing 
meral situation. 

it L. Norton of the Boston Post 
Eater Field of the New York Tri- 
wth of whom will be called upon 
fet the national aspects of the cam- 
lor their respective papers, have 
rurned from visits to their home 
} 


Buys Into Salina Union 


C. Woodward of Minneapolis, 
tlitor and owner of the Minneap- 
Messenger since 1893, has bought 
mest in the Salina Daily Union as 
eer with : Brady. Mr. Wood- 
Sirst newspaper experience was on 
“senger shortly after he graduated 
\ansas University, 





and Store Entertain 300 Boys 
ets of the Newark (N. J.) News 
‘ot Boys” Club, 300 strong were 
‘tthe Hahn Department Store at 
ton, April 11, bringing to a close 
‘unization’s third annual Handi- 
“thibition. There were 508 ex- 
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hibits submitted by members from all 
parts of the state. A. W. Freeman, of 
the News, together with J. Firth and 
Mrs. Marie Madden, of the Hahn store, 
were in charge. John F. Cook publisher 
of the Red Bank Register, (N. J.) ad- 
dressed the boys and promised them a 
summer camp near Newark. 


NEW PATRIOT BUILDING SOLD 





E. J. Gallagher, C 
Retains Paper 


Edward J. Gallagher, publisher of the 
Concord (N. H.) Patriot has sold the 
steel and concrete building now being 
erected for the Patriot to the Merrimack 
Realty Company, of which State Sena- 
tor John G, Winant is president. This 
company was incorporated last week for 
$750,000, 

The Patriot has leased the quarters it 
will occupy in the building for a term of 
years. As was stated in Eprtor & Pus- 
LISHER a few weeks ago a new tubular 
press has already been installed. 

The State of New Hampshire has 
leased the top two floors of the building 
and will use them as an annex to the 
state house. 

Mr. Gallagher stated in a telegram to 
Epitor & PuBLISHER that the sale of the 
Patriot Building does not affect his con 
trol of the paper. 
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City Fathers Bar Reporters 


The board of borough burgesses of 
Torrington, Conn., has voted to bar all 
newspaper representatives from its meet- 
ings. The former board took similar 
action and was not re-elected. It is 
understood that one of the members of 
the present board objected to this pro- 
cedure but was voted down. 


Batavia Times to Enlarge Plant 


The Batavia (N. Y.) Times has bought 
two buildings to permit enlargement of 
its plant. The officers of the Batavia 
Times Publishing Company are Chester 
C. Platt, president; William F. Haltz, 
vice-president, and Albert F. Kleps, 
secretary and manager. 


Offers Prizes to Playwriters 


The Minneapolis Star offered through 
the University of Minnesota prizes in a 
playwriting contest which closed April 8. 
A cup and several cash prizes will be 
given. 
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1922 


A LEADER IN 
AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 





The value of all farm property in Illinois 


in 1910 was $4,000,000,000, giving it first 


rank. 


In 1920 this figure had risen to 


$6,666,767 ,235, a gain of over 70 per cent. 
It is doubtful if any other state in the 


Union could boast of such a gain. 


Illinois not only holds a high position as 


an agricultural state but for a number of 
years it has occupied a leading position be- 
cause of its important and varied manu fac- 


turing industry. 


In 1914 Illinois had an investment of 


$1,943,386,000 in its manufacturing plants 
and these industries produced annually 


In 1920 the investment was $3,367,- 


commodities valued at $2,247,323,000. 


955,000, a gain of 73 per cent and the 
value of products $5,426,652,000, a 


gain of 141 per cent. 


Illinois stands on its record. Daily 


newspapers carry your message to the 


buyers 


Use this list first. 








*Aurora Beacon-News .......... (E) 
Bloomington Pantagraph ....... (M) 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ...... (M) 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ....... (S) 
Chicago Daily Journal ......... (E) 
Chicago Tribune ............. (M) 
Cifenge Tribes .. 2.0005 ccccce (S) 
*Moline Dispatch .............. (E) 
*Peoria Journal-Transcript .... (M&E) 
ee ee (E) 
Rock Island Argus............. (E) 
Siete Gee eh iit 6 wasn wwe (E) 


Circulation 
15,251 
17,718 

359,386 


738,788 
115,406 


483,272 
801,881 
9,732 
29,051 
23,876 
9,255 
4,999 


Government Statements, October 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, October 1, 1921. 
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in the Japanese Capital as correspondent 
for the Chicago Tribune. 

O. S. Woodrich, formerly on the Kan- 
sas City Star, is now in charge of the 
state mail service of the Austin (Tex.) 
bureau of the Associated Press, succeed- 
ing R. G. Massock, transferred to the 
Dallas bureau. 

Howard K. Regal, managing editor of 
the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, who 


has been on leave of absence since last’ 


May, on account of ill health, is again at 
his desk. 

Edward N. Jenckes Jr., literary editor 
of the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 
was in New York for a few days re- 
cently. 

Albert I. Prince, city editor of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Times was elected 
to the Hartford board of education on 
the Democratic ticket in the city elec- 
tion April 4. 


Harry E. Miller, city editor of the 
Allentown (Pa.) Record, has resigned 
to help organize the projected Reading 
Tribune. Herbert C. Kohler, formerly 
of the Reading Herald, is now night 
editor of the Allentown Record. 


George B. Gregory is sports editor of 
the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot. 

John Bierck has returned to the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Courant city staff after 
undergoing an operation for appendicitis 
at the Hartford hospital. 

Russell Kent, for the past five years 
managing editor of the Knoxville (Tenn.} 
Journal-Tribune, has gone to Washing- 
ton, as resident correspondent of a 
newspaper syndicate. Stuart Towe, city 
editor, has succeeded him on the Journal- 
Tribune and Howard Leyshon, sporting 
editor, is now city editor. 

James Edward Barry, brother of Rob- 
ert Barry, Washington correspondent 
for the Epitor & PusLisHER and of the 
Washington staff of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, has joined the Washing- 
ton bureau of the Louisville Cuurier- 
Journal. The younger Barry was as- 
signed to his present duties from the 
Louisville office and is following in the 
footsteps of his brother, wh» first came 
to Washington for the Courier-Journal. 


J. P. McElvoy has resigned as editor 


of P. F. Volland & Co., Chicago, and is 
devoting his time to free-lancing. Gladys 
Nelson Muter, feature writer on the 
Herald-Examiner for several months, 


has been leas to fill his place. 
Miss Lillian Brady, of the Welfare 
Department of the Chicago Tribune, has 
returned to her duties after a six weeks’ 
illness due to an automobile accident. 


Miss Majorie Baker, a new reporter 
on the Buffalo News, permitted herself 
to be arrested, convicted and sentenced 


to five days in the Erie County Peniten- 
tiary for shop-lifting so as to get 
material for a series of articles on her 


experiences. Neither the officers who 
made the arrest, the judge, nor prison 
officials knew that she was a reporter 
getting a story. She was formerly on 
Boston papers. 

Russell Kent, managing editor of 


Knoxville Journal and Tribune, has been 
made Washington correspondent for his 
paper, succeeding Jesse S. Cottrell, ap- 
pointed by President Harding as United 
States Minister to Bolivia. Kent also 
will act as correspondent for the Mem- 
phis News-Simitar. 

Ned McIntosh has been made night 
city editor of the New York Herald. 
Before coming to New York three years 
ago, Mr. McIntosh worked in the South- 
ern newspaper field 

Harry A. Shinnick of the State De- 
partment staff of the Associated Press, 
has quit the A. P. to join the sales pro- 
motion section of the War Department, 
to direct the section’s advertising cam- 
paign. 

Randolph C. Shaw has resigned from 
the Washington staff of the Universal! 
Service and will take a protracted vaca- 
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tion for his health. Shaw has been suc- 
ceeded on the Treasury-Commerce-Jus- 
tice run by Cole E. Morgan, formerly of 
the Atlanta Georgian, who recently 
joined the Universal staff. 

A. W. Hatchen has been added to the 
staff of the Christian Science Monitor 
bureau, coming to Washington from the 
home office in Boston. 

Bruce Lockwood has left the Pitts- 
burgh Sun to join the Johnstown Ledger 
as a special writer. 

Clarence E. Boston, for several years 
on copy desk of the Providence (R. I.) 
Journal, for several years, is now sports 
editor of the Pawtucket Times, succeed- 
ing “Cy” Farnum. Glenn H. Cummings, 
recently with the Boston News Bureau, 
is “x financial editor of the Providence 
(R. I.) Journal. 

Jim Marshall of the Spokane Press is 
now producing a “Light and Shadows” 
column in addition to his regular “Top 
o’ the World” paragraphs. 

Mark Shields is political reporter on 
the Spokane Chronicle, succeeding Rich- 


ard C. Hamilton, now on Spokesman- 
Review. . 
C. D. Hudson, city editor of the 


Spokane Chronicle, helped organize the 
Spokane Lions Club. The Chronicle 
will issue an additional special 8-page 
Lions’ Edition on April 20 

Alice Lindsey Webb of the Washing- 
ton State College Department of Journal- 


ism, is writing a book column for the 
Western Newspaper Association of 
Spokane? 


. Henry A. Pierce, magazine editor of 
the Spakane (Wash.) Daily Chronicle, 
has been elected a Rotary trustee. 

R. L. Jones, formerly of the Spokane 
Chronicle editorial staff, is studying 
dentistry in Portland, Ore. 

S. E. Gorsline, of the copy desk of the 
Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman-Review, is 
now on the Great Falls (Mont.) Tri- 
bune. 


W. W. Gail, former editor of the Bill- 
ings (Mont.) Gazette, is in Spokane 
doing publicity work for Montana oil 
companies. 

THE BUSINESS OFFICE 

DWIN 5S. FRIENDLY, assistant 


business manager of the New York 
Times, was more than his name implies 
this week. Edwin S., Jr., was left by the 
stork at his home April 8 and every- 
body’s happy. 

\l. G. Hollander is now advertising 
manager of the Evansville (Tenn.) 
Courier, and Edward Murray is assistant 
advertising manager. A. B. Brentano, 
the former advertising manager, is now 
a partner in the Keller-Crescent Com- 
pany, printers. 

George Griffith of the advertising staff 
of the Flint (Mich.) Tribune has gone 
to Bay City, Mich. He is succeeded by 
Arthur Elliott. 

H. L. Dunn, division traffic chief of the 
\ssociated Press for the Central divi- 
sion, with headquarters in Chicago, made 
a business trip to the St. Paul bureau 
\pril 7. 

Douglas Martin, publicity manager of 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, spoke re- 
cently to the Columbia (Mo.) Commer- 
cial Clu> on “Taking the Lie Out of Ad- 
vertising.”” 

Robert Seal, formerly of the Wichita 
(Kan.) Beacon advertising staff, is now 
a member of the advertising staff of the 
Honolulu Advertiser. 


H. J. Leggett has resigned as assist- 
ant circulation manager of the Oklahoma 
City Oklahoman and Times. He is in- 
terested in securing a circulation depart- 
ment of his own. 


Tom J. Dowling, formerly 
New York Evening Journal, who went 
to the Cleveland Press several months 
ago, has been appointed circulation man- 
ager of the latter newspaper, succeeding 
J. J. Lynch, who has been made assistant 
business mz anager. 


George M. Cootes, formerly connected 


with the London (Ont.) Advertiser ad- 
vertising department, has joined the staff 
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of the Kingston (Ont.) Daily British 
Whig as merchandising service manager. 
Mr. Cootes has been with the Hamilton 
Herald, ‘Toronto World and London Ad- 
vertiser. 

W. E, Macfarlane, classified advertis- 
ing manager for the Chicago Tribune, 
returned the past week from a golf trip 
to French Lick Springs. 

Elmer Flagler of the New York News 
is the father of a baby boy. Mrs. Flag- 
ler was formerly Miss Marie Somers of 
the Chicago Tribune's classified “ad” de- 
partment. 

W. L. Lucius, Pacific Coast advertis- 
ing representative for the Chicago Tri- 
bune, is the father of a baby, christened 
Jean. 

William P. Cantwell, advertising man- 
ager of the goes (Mass.) Labor 
News and Miss Anna M. Leboeuf of 
Vergennes, Vt., were married recently. 

Miss Celeste Hortense, secretary to 
E. O. Parsons, director of general adver- 
tising for the Chicago Tribune, delivered 
an address last week before the Women’s 
Advertising Club in Chicago. 

L. J. Boughner of the classified adver- 
tising department of the Chicago Daily 
News returned from a trip in the East. 

William K, Hutchinson, who broke 
into the newspaper game only a few 
years ago on the Reading News-Times, 
is now with the I. N. S., Washington. 

George A. Brietz of the advertising 
staff of the Winston-Salem (N. C.) Sen- 
tinel was married April 3 to Miss Nina 

Carolina Weatherman. 

Samuel Gotkin, manager of the classi- 
fied advertising department of the Du- 


luth (Minn.) News-Tribune, has re- 
signed to go to Detroit. 

Folsom Moore, formerly assistant 
manager of the Bisbee (Ariz.) Review, 


has succeeded L. D. Clark as manager. 

Guy R. Carpenter, who has been added 
to the sales staff of the Consolidated 
Press Association, is taking his second 
whirl at syndicate organization work. 
Carpenter organized the old Chicago 
Herald Syndicate and later was Sunday 
editor of the Herald. During the war 
he was on the Washington staffs of the 
New York Sun and later the Universal 
Service. 

Albert Houck, formerly of Swift & 
Co., is classified advertising manager of 
the Hagerstown (Md.) Morning Herald 


and Evening Mail, succeeding Howell 
Eurick. 

Victor Adler, formerly circulation 
manager of the Portsmouth (Ohio) 
Times and the Portsmouth Sun, is now 
circulation manager of the Evansville 
(Ind.) Courier. Howard Butler con- 
tinues as country circulation manager. 

Merle C. Taylor, for several years 


advertising manager of the Omaha Daily 
News, has joined the advertising depart- 
ment of the Omaha Bee. Mr. Taylor, 
prior to joining the News, was with 
Denver and Pueblo newspapers. 

Frank R. Moses, business manager of 
the Marshall (Mich.) Chronicle, left this 
week for a summer tour of Europe in 
company with a group of business men 
from his home town. J. M. Moses, his 
father and senior partner, will keep the 
shop running at home. 

Neil S. Purdy is the new classified ad- 
vertising manager of the Battle Creek 
(Mich.) Moon-Journal, returning to that 
newspaper from the Battle Creek News- 
Enquirer. Miss Norma Peters, adver- 
tising solicitor for the Moon-Journal, has 
moved over to the News-Enquirer. 

C. R. Butler of the Mankato (Minn.) 
Free Press will sail from Boston the 
latter part of the month for Liverpool. 
He will spend two months traveling in 
England and on the continent, accom- 


panied by Mrs. Butler. 
W. L. BALDWIN, formerly publicity 

manager of the New Orleans 
Railw ay and Light Company, and adver- 
tising manager of the Columbus En- 
quirer-Sun, has_ recently gone to 
Birmingham from New Orleans to have 


WITH THE ‘AD FOLKS 


charge of all Alabama publicity for the, 


\labama Power Company. 


Don F. Haddox, asSistant yf 
manager of the Marietta (Obi 
has resigned and has gone 
Kan., with the Continental § 
pany. 

Charles O’Rourke has joing 
vertising and publicity stag 
Reading (Pa.) Transit & Light 
properties in Eastern Px 
in Vermont. James J, B 
with the Reading Eagle, ang 
Longsdorf, formerly with the 
the Eagle, are the ‘other mem 
traction company’s staff, 

J. R. Williams is now adverg 
ager of the Southern Cogj 
Company, Cincinnati. 

J. B. Mackenzie and W, 4 
resigned from the Asssociateg 
Philadelphia, and have formed ; 
ship to conduct a general 4 
business in Philadelphia unde 
name of Fox & Mackenzie 

Jack M. Williams, ora 
son and Kalamazoo papers, 
the advertising field in Cleves 

P. A. Powers, advertising 
the Benjamin Electric Comp 
cago, recently purchased land jy 
in Lake Geneva, III. 

Frank A. Finneran, formerly 
advertising service departmed 
Stewart Scott Printing Co, of 
has opened the Chicago of 
David A. Coleman Company, 

Everett J. Grady of the staf 
rauff & Ryan, New York 
Mary Tennyson of Worcest 
have announced their engage 

Grady was formerly on the eg 
of the Worcester Evening Po 


IN THE “AGENCY Fi J 
AVID M. BOTSFORD, ; 
dent of the Botsford 
Advertising Agency, Portland, 
just returned from a six 
through the East and Middle ¥ 
Edward O, Lent has opend 
in the Plymouth Block, Siour! 
under the firm name of Edwat 
& Co., advertising counsellor, 
G. W. Bauderlein, formerlys 
the New Orleans office of i 
Hanly Advertising Company al 
past year Chicago manager, ha 
Raymond E, Walz and Edw 
stock left the E. P. Remingw 
tising Agency of Buffalo a 
and will establish an advertisa 
under the name of Walz-Wes 


with offices in the Lafayett 
Buffalo. 
Frank C, Davies, who for ® 





has been associated with the! 
Adding Machine Company, 
the Detroit office of Guy S. 0s 
as assistant to Joe Scolaro, bk 
ager and vice-president, 

C. R. Stanton, formerly 4 
manager of the Importer’s Gut 
head of the business paper de 
Hoyt’s Service, Inc., New Yor 

The Adams-Pragoff Compa 
ing agency, formerly at 24 Mi 
Boston, has removed to the 
of the Little Building, Boston 

The William W. Saxe 
Agency, Inc., about May | * 
from 319 Washington stret 
Boylston street, Boston. 

H. D, Vittum has joined tf 
the Chambers & Wiswell 4 
Agency of Boston. He we 
advertis sing manager of the Ri 
Company, the Liggett Drug - Ss 
Houghton & Dutton Compaty 

Walter C. Becker of the Gi 
Buck Company, has been trans! 
St. Louis to New York. 

The R. O. R., Inc., a gener 
ing agency, has been organize 
port, La. Application to 4% 
Texas has been granted an 
ardson made state agent. 

A. J. Grobe wi'l be space ™ 
Chicago office of Green, Fol 
ningham. 

H. F. Murphy, 
charge of layout an 





for three 
desig 


Charles Daniel Frey Compal 


appointed art director for 


the 
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‘ood, Putnam & Wood Company 
guy, Boston, is building 
as part of its enlargement of its 
artment. ey 
ell Stover Company of Chi- 
cooned to the Kesner Building. 
t, of William T. Mullally, 
Or ork, has been awarded the 
of the bronze memorial tablet of 
York City Department of 
for its employees killed in the 
War. There were twenty com- 
The plaque will be unveiled 


D. Ivey, of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Tampa, Fla., recently. 
Syverson-Kelley Advertising 
of Spokane has moved into new 

Recent additions to the staff 
Miss Agnes C. Dick, formerly 
Spokane Chronicle; Miss Violet 
+, Miss Helen Burns, and George 
es Advertising Agency, New 
moved from 450 Fourth avenue 
West 42d street. 








,”” SIGHS MARCOSSON 





“Talk in Circles” Says Mag- 


nate of Interviews 


o (by mail).—“I’ve just written 
on the hardest job I ever tackled. 
siness of digging for facts worth 
about the Land of Cherry 
m is pure, undiluted labor and 
kat home are the hardest people 
world to interview.” Isaac F 
om, whose interviewing adven- 
la good-sized book, thus described 
manese assignment to Epitor & 
gms correspondent just before 
Tokyo on a swing through Korea, 
pia and China. It was a tough 
mM the Japanese don’t interview 
ahang, is his earnest, candidly- 
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But Japanese as sources of information 
are not much, he declares. 

“‘Tndirection’ is their middle name,” 
was his own particular manner of ex- 
pressing it, “and talking in circles is the 
national pastime.” 

It was plain that the American cor- 
respondent in search of statistical facts 
regarding the annual business of the 
3ank of Japan had been somewhat upset 
when the conversation drifted to subjects 
less matter-of-fact—the plum blossoms, 
for example. 

“Now, the total amount of notes issued 
within the period was....?” he would 
ask, pencil in mid-air, And the answer 
might be: “Oh, um, yes. Of course. 
Don’t you think the view of that ‘plum 
tree from this window is remarkable?” 

The Japanese he met in four weeks 
here invariably were accommodating, he 
said, and apparently willing to do all in 
their power to assist him. 

“But in no part of the world,” he con- 
cluded, “have I ever found the assembling 
of information such difficult, tedious 
work as here.” 

In fact, during a month spent between 
Tokyo and Yokohama, Mr. Marcosson 
obtained material sufficient for only two 
or three hundred thousand words of 
magazine copy and a book in which will 
be recounted his experiences in Japan. 





SUSPENDED FOR SATIRE 


Williams Paper Staff Burlesques Spring- 
field Republican 


Twenty-six Williams College students, 
the retiring staff of the Record, the un- 
dergraduate newspaper, were suspended 
because of the comic edition of Record 
which was a satire of the Springfield 
( Mass.) Republican, The suspension was 
revoked after H. K. Schauffler, editor- 
in-chief, and H. T. M. Brune, managing 
editor of the Record, printed their apolo- 
gies March 28, 

The comic edition was called the 
Springstreet Gala Republican. It fol- 
lowed the college tradition that the re- 





f Edwadlied opinion, tiring a print a burlesque paper as its 
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WISCONSIN 


is a leader in dairy products 
whose value reaches the sum of 


over $180,000,000 annually. 


has more silos than any other 
state—a distinct mark of 
progress. 


leads all other states in the pro- 
duction of butter. 


produces 60% of the cheese 
made in the United States 


packs over 45% of the peas 
packed in America. 


ranks first in the new lands for 
settlement, having 10,000,000 
acres in upper Wisconsin await- 
ing clearing and cultivation. 


has good soil, good crop sys- 
tems, good seed, good cultiva- 
tion, good rainfall, all of which 
insures a prosperity to make 


WISCONSIN 


a mighty good territory for Ma- 
tional Advertisers to cultivate. 








Rate for 
Circulation 5,000 lines 
I cv cdigecdcdcaneewas reer | 7,900 .045 
Eau Claire Leader-Telegram....... (M&E) 8,757 .035 
Fond du Lac Reporter .............. (E) 6,077 .03 
i IE SE Ct ee ee (E) 7,306 .04 
Madison (Wis.) State Journal...... (E&S) 17,111 .05 
CE DOIN Soin ce cekciivcsaces (E) 111,862 -20 
eee (S) 87,593 -20 
Milwaukee Sentinel .............. (M&E) 83,864 14 
Milwaukee Sentinel ................ (S) 63,545 14 
a ee (E) 17,588 .055 
Superior (Wis.) Sunday Times........ (S) 8,000 .045 


Government Statements, Oct. 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, Oct. 1, 1921. 
{Government Statement, April 1, 1922 
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CLIFFORD YEWDALL 
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The Miami Herald 
FRANK B. SHUTTS, 


Publisher 


In Miami, Florida, 
They Say: 


“This Is Our 
Miami Paper” 








BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 
Leads All Six-Day 

in United States in National 

Advertising 


in 1922 the Beffale News retains this 
leadership. 
National Advertising 1921—2,517,574 
agate Lines. 
THE BUFFALO MARKET. 
The Buffalo market is a responsive 
an economical market, and built upon 


of sound conservative 
In 1921 there were more 


‘our will pay Buffale. 

BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 

E. 4. BUTLER, Editer & Publisher. 
Kelly-Gmith Company, Representatives, 
bridge Bldg, New York, N. Y.; Lytten Bld, 
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Dollar 


Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 











HE New York Newspaper Women’s 
Club held its first dinner April 
9 at the Hotel Vanderbilt, Jane 
Dixon of the Evening Telegram, vice- 
president, spoke of the objects of the 
club and read the following letter from 
Mrs. Harding: “Please communicate 
my greetings and best wishes to all the 
members. As you know, and as I want 
them all to know, I always take a par- 
ticular interest in the activities of news- 
paper women, because I have regarded 
myself as quite one of them for a great 
many years.” Mrs. Harding was invited 
to become an honorary vice-president of 
the club. Other speakers were Theodora 
Bean of the Morning Telegraph and 
Emma Bugbee of the Tribune. 

The Colorado Editorial Association 
will limit its annual meeting to be held 
at Pueblo, Colo., July 21 and 22 to a 
few hours in the convention hall, giving 
the rest of the time to an automobile 
tour of the San Isabel National Forest 
Park 

The Kansas Editorial Golf Association 
will hold its spring tournament May 4-5 
at Lawrence, Kan., during the editorial 
association meeting. 

The State House Press Club of Prov- 
idence, R. I., held its annual dinner last 
week. Joe Mitchell Chapple was the 
speaker and George W. Gardiner pre- 
sided. 

The Nashville (Tenn.) Advertising 
Club, after two years of inactivity has 
been reorganized. The following officers 
have been elected: F. B. Wilson, presi- 
dent; Walker Casey, first vice-president ; 
Carl T. Hinricks, second vice-president ; 
R. L. Sisson, secretary; Miss Mae Selley, 
assistant secretary, and C. H. Wetterau, 
treasurer. 

The Golden Belt Editorial Association 
will hold its annual spring meeting at 
Hays, Kan., April 29. 

The Hartford (Conn.) Times business 
and editorial departments have formed 
the Portico Club, organized for purely 
social purposes. The club conducts 
dances and theater parties from time to 
time, each member having the privilege 
of bringing a guest from outside the 
Times family. Dues are nominal, de- 
signed to cover expenses of the various 
functions. 

The Mississippi Press Association ex- 
ecutive committee, at a meeting held in 
the office of the Jackson ( Miss.) Clarion- 
Ledger, adopted resolutions in favor of 
home printing, deploring the action of 
the lower house of the Mississippi Leg- 
islature in giving a majority vote to the 
repeal of the home printing law, and call- 
mg upon the members of the State Sen- 
ate to vote against the repeal of the 
measure should it reach that body for 
action. They expressed strongly the be- 
lief that the law had been a great benefit 
to the State at large. The annual meet- 
ing will be held in Columbus, May 16-18. 
Those in attendance were: W. - 
Height, president, Louisville armas 
As Henry, Jackson Clarion Ledger ; F 

Birdsall, Yazoo Sentinel; Ernest Smith, 
Greenville Democrat-Times ; Walker 
Wood, Winona Times; James L. Gilles- 
pie, Greenwood Commonwealth; C. Cun- 
ningham, Newton Record, secretary; T. 
N. and R. M. Hederman, Jackson 
Clarion-Ledger; A. C. Waltham, A. and 
M. College. 

A get-together society for Bakersfield, 
Cal., retailers is being organized as the 
Advertising Club to create a maximum 
public confidence in advertising by mak- 
ing all advertising believable. “Truth in 
advertising, integrity in business,” is its 
motto. It is affliated with the Pacific 
Coast Advertising Clubs Association. 
Earl W. Harris, local advertising man, 
is behind the movement. 

The Eighth District Editorial Asso- 
ciation of Kansas met last week in the 


Wichita Press Club reoms and the per- 
started some time 
Jess 


manent organization, 


ago, perfected. The officers are: 


L, Napier, Newton Kansan-Republican, 
president; W. K. Leatherock, Augusta 
Gazette, vice-president, and Earl Leedy, 
Sedgwick Pantagraph, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Joseph J. McGinley, president and man- 
aging editor of the Norristown (Pa.) 
Times, is the new president of the Buck- 


Montgomery Press League, succeeding 
Earl R. Roth, editor of the Pottstown 
Ledger. Other new officers include 


William Watson, Bristol Courier, vice- 
president; Marco Bean, Sellersville Her- 
ald, secretary, and B. Witman Dambly, 
Skippack Transcript, treasurer. 

The Central New York Press Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting at Utica, 
recently and fraternized with the Dairy- 
men’s League. New officers are: M. 
V. Atwood, Groton Journal-Courier and 
Weekly Ithacan, president; L. W. Mc- 
Henry, Oneida Democratic Union and 
Madison County Times; Garry A. Wil- 
lard, Boonville Herald, and E. F. Bus- 
sey, Cato Citizen, vice-presidents; V. W. 
Bradbury, Union News-Dispatch, secre- 
tary; B. H. Stone, Camden Advance- 
Journal, treasurer, and C. H. Skelton of 
the Canastota Courant, R. D. Spraker of 
the Cooperstown Freeman’s Journal, and 
F. D. Corse of the Sandy Creek News, 
executive committee. 

Nine pledges were recently initiated in 
the Theta Sigma Phi, honorary journal- 
ism sorority by the Kansas University 


chapter. They are: Miss Geneva 
Kunkle, Miss Maude Mueller, Miss 
Myrtle Hart, Miss Laura Cowdrey, 


Miss Ruth Carter, Miss Caroline Hard- 
rader, Miss Clare Ferguson, Miss Hazel 
Eberhart and Miss Sue Moody. 

Union printers of five states will gather 
in Hutchinson, Kan., for the Missouri 
Valley Typographical Conference, which 
opens there Sunday, April 16. It will 
continue for three days. Printers will 
be present from Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, 
Nebraska and Oklahoma. John McPar- 
land of New York, president of the Inter- 


national Typographical Union; W. Y. 
Morgan, publisher of the Hutchinson 
News, and F. G. VanGundy, president 


of the Hutchinson Typographical Union, 
wiil appear on the program. 

The second annual conference of the 
Oregon High School Press Association 
will be held at the University of Oregon 
School of Journalism April 14 and 15. 

John C. Harding, one of the oldest 
printers in Chicago, was elected presi- 
dent of the Old Time Printers’ Associa- 
tion. Other officers elected were: Frank 
Keefer, vice-president; William Mill, 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Harding was 
vice-president last year. Mr. Mill was 
elected to succeed himself. 

The National Amateur Press Associa- 
tion will have its annual convention in 
New York in July. 

The Philadelphia Newspapermen’s Golf 
Association of Philadelphia will hold its 
first tournament on the grounds of the 
Landsdowne Country Club on April 24. 
The committee in charge includes Miss 
Tyra Lundberg, Robert W. Maxwell, 
Francis C. Richter, Jr., H. C. Crowhurst, 
Miss Hester Raleigh, Ross Kauffman, 
Miss Levice Hatfield, William H. Evans, 
Miss Dorothy Holm, S. O. Grauley and 
Louis Hagey. 

The quarterly meeting of the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of the World of 
the Wabash Valley will be held in Terre 
Haute, Ind., May 11 and 12. The retail 
merchants are planning to hold a win- 
dow trimming contest and open house for 
the visitors. The Clinton (Ind.) Ad 
Club will offer a new attendance cup in 
place of the Lowe trophy, now in perma- 
nent possession of the Clinton Club, 
which won in the last three consecutive 
meetings. 

E. Fred Cullen, president of the John- 
son Educator Food Company, Cambridge, 


Mass.. speaking before the Worcester 
(Mass.) Advertising Club, declared 
newspaper advertising paid better than 











The high quality of 
HUBER’S Grit-Free 
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9% homes in city rei 


Star-Journal 


Reaches by Carrier All T 
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Church A 


Copy Service 
Series 1 and 2, ten ats 
each, under auspices 
Church Advertising De 
partment. Samples fo 
a stamp. 

Stimulate local 
church announcements 


HERBERT H. § 
156 Fifth Ave. New York 
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other mediums and emphasized the im- 
portance of truth in advertising for build- 
ing up sales and increasing good will. 

Meeting in Columbia April 7, the ex- 
ecutive committee of the South Carolina 
Press Association decided to hold the 
annual convention at Myrtle Beach, June 
21, 22 and 23. While the executive com- 
mittee was bringing newspaper men to 
Columbia a conference of employing 
printers and newspaper men of the Sev- 
enth Congressional District was held. 
This is the first of a series of conferences 
to be held in each congressional district 
to bring closer co-operation between the 
publishers and employing printers. 

The annual meeting of the Illinois 
Press Association will be held in Chi- 
cago April 28 and 29 in the Morrison 
Hotel. The Chamber of Commerce of 
Chicago has offered to give a banquet to 
the editors and guests April 28 at the 
Morrison. Arrangements have been 
made with several railroads for adver- 
tising in payment for transportation to 
the meeting. 

The Chicago Women’s Advertising 
Club on April 11 devoted its program to 
the “Medium of Advertising.” Miss 
Celeste Horton spoke on “Newspapers,” 
Miss Winifred Whitham on ‘“Maga- 
zines,” Mrs. Jane B. Williams on “Ad- 
vertising Specialties,” Mrs. H. Harring- 
ton Downing on “Billboards,” and Mrs. 
L. Dorothy Garrett on “Value of 
A. B. C.” 

Newsboys of the Worcester ( Mass.) 
Evening Post recently demonstrated their 
ability as amateur actors. A Post news- 
boy night was staged at a Worcester the- 
ater and the newsies did stunts to the 
delight of 250 friends in the gallery who 
were entertained by the Post. Nathan 
Haas won the first prize in an impersona- 
tion of Charlie Chaplir., while the second 
prize went to Thomas Riley, whose vocal 
efforts won applause. 

The semi-annual meeting of the New 
York State Circulation Managers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Onondaga 
Hotel, Syracuse, April 18-19. W. C. 
Hixon is president. Fabien Levy, circu- 
lation manager of the New York Evening 
Mail, is chairman of the program com- 
mittee and has arranged a series of 
discussions on the latest schemes for 
increasing and improving the handling 
of the circulation; new features and their 
effects on circulation; how to overcome 
the stagnated industrial condition in vari- 
ous towns; the effect of the price reduc- 
tion on circulation; the advisability of 
using premiums, contests, etc.; the ques- 
tion of obtaining results through a less 
rigid enforcement of the non-return 
rules, and in fact about every question 
of importance or interest to circulation 
managers. 

The Etaoin Club, composed of 150 girl 
employes of the Chicago Tribune, will 
give an Easter party at the Home for 
Crippled and Destitute Children on the 
West Side of Chicago, April 17. Anna 
Garrow is president of the club. The 
Tribune arranged with the Sells-Floto 
Circus to give the children a performance 
at the home last Thursday. The girls 
furnished the crackerjack and popcorn. 

Advertising should stress the merit of 
the article rather than appear to present 
an inducement to buy, according to repre- 
sentatives of the Women’s Department 
Club. who were speakers at the monthly 
luncheon meeting of the Terre Haute 
Advertising Club. The value of straight- 
forward, easily read copy was stressed. 
The women said they favored distinctive 
styles of advertising with free use of 
white space between the printed text. 
One so-called coupon advertisement was 
criticized because of the suggested infer- 
ence of something for nothing and 
further because the ad was drawn to 
emphasize the coupon rather than the 
merchandise. 

The Ohio Circulation Managers’ As- 
sociation will hold its next meeting April 
19, at Columbus. Those who will speak 
will include: C. S. Wilson, Columbus 
Dispatch; S. J. Dorgan, Mt. Vernon 
Banner; George Rohn, Cleveland Farm- 
er; J. J. Lynch, Cleveland Press; J. M. 
Ragan, Cleveland News; H. S. Seymour, 
Dayton Journal; C. L. Sink, .Zanesville 
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Signal; J. J. 


Kirk, Cleveland Plain- 
Dealer; Glenn 


Cox, Dayton News; 
Frank Easton, Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune; G. J. Goodrich, Lima Repub- 
lican-Gazette; W. L. Test, Toledo 
News-Bee; H. V. Gress, Dayton Herald; 
George Friess, Cincinnati Times-Star; 
T. J. Kavanaugh, Dayton News; B. L. 
Ullman, Youngstown Vindicator, and 
H. C. Kloecker, Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Albert Orth has been elected secretary- 
treasurer of the Indiana State Normal 
Press Club, Terre Haute, Ind. The club 
decided to send delegates to the Indiana 
Intercollegiate Press Association meeting 
to be held in Richmond, Ind., April 21 
and 22. 


DEAN WILLIAMS CHIEF SPEAKER 


Oklahoma Press Association Will Meet 
at Ponca City for Three Days 


Dean Walter Williams of the Missouri 
School of Journalism will address the 
Oklahoma Press Association on the first 
day of its 3lst annual meeting to be held 
at Ponca City, Okla., May 12, 13 and 14. 


Friday, May 12 
Welcome, Judge William H. 
England. 


Response, L. G. Niblack, Guthrie. 

President’s Address, J. L. Newland. 

Luncheon at the Methodist Church will be 
served from 12:30 to 1:30 o'clock. 

Address, “The Seven Lamps of Journalism,” 
Dean Walter Williams, Missouri School of 
Journalism. 

Appointment of Committees. 

4:00 p. m.—Automobile ride over Ponca City 
and visit to Marland refinery, guests of Ponca 
City Chamber of Commerce. 

8:00 p. m.—Annual ball at Masonic Temple 
and annual high school play and glee club con- 
cert at Auditorium. 


Address of 


Saturday, May 13 

Secretary-treasurer’s report, E. S. 
of El Reno American. 

Reports of Committees. 

Election of Officers. 

Discussions and Business. 

Reports from Group Presidents, “‘What the 
Group Associations Have Aagougmes 


Bronson, 


“Small Town Advertising,” W. E. Showen, 
Maysville, Okla. 

oe Country Correspondents on the 
Job,” W. F. Allen, Vinita. 


At_10 o'clock reception for visiting ladies at 
the E. W. Marland home. 

12:30 p. m.—Luncheon, by Chamber of Com- 
merce 

1:30 p. m.—Trip through oil fields. 


6:30 p. m.—Gridiron banquet, followed by 
“Mystery Show.” 
Sunday, May 14. 
All delegates and visitors will be guests at 


a rodeo at 101 Ranch. 


NEWS STORY ESTABLISHES GUILT 





Michigan Court Accepts Pontiac News- 
paper’s Evidence in Murder 


An independent investigation of a mur- 

der mystery conducted by the staff of the 
Pontiac (Mich.) Daily Press, and testi- 
mony given by Judd J. Robbins, a re- 
porter, at the trial of Anson Best for 
strangling a telephone operator, were 
held by the state supreme court to have 
been conclusive evidence of the guilt of 
the man. 
_ He made a confession, then repudiated 
it and said it was obtained by threats 
and promises. The newspaper men in- 
terviewed him prior to the repudiation 
and checked up on his story. They found 
a girl’s handkerchief where he said in his 
confession he had thrown it away and 
this bit of evidence figured largely in the 
case. Best appealed after getting a life 
sentence but the supreme court has just 
refused a new trial, 


For Devastated France 


The Schenectady (N. Y.) Union-Star 
has just closed a good will election, as 
the result of which Miss Elizabeth A. 
Rooney, the winner, will be Schenectady’s 
representative in the National Good Will 
Delegation that the American Committee 
for Devastated France is assembling from 
about 100 cities to go to Europe. The 
Union-Star raised, through the efforts 
of the candidates and their friends, a total 
of $5,929.95 for devastated France. 





Picture Page in Salt Lake 
The Salt Lake City Deseret News has 
started a page to be known as “Camera 
Record of the Day’s News.” It gives 
pictures from everywhere. 
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THIS IS THE STATE 





WEST 








VIRGINIA 








with only 35 cities and towns 
with more than 2,500 population 
and nine chief distributing cen- 
ters for a rich industrial and 
agricultural population of 
nearly a million and a half. 


These 


leading mewspapers 


reach the “Born Americans,” 
over 89 per cent of the state’s 
population is native born. 


West Virginia. 


A small appropriation will 
make you a Big Advertiser in 


This “market by itself” can be 
economically influenced your 
way by these newspapers. 








Bluefield 
tTelegraph ..... (M) 
Charleston 
“Gazette ........ (M) 
"Gazette ......... (s) 
Clarksburg 
tExponent (M&S) 
“Telegram ....... (E) 
"Telegram ..... (S) 
Fairmont 
“West Virginian.(E) 
CURD axccdce<cd (M) 
Huntiagton 
*Advertiser ..... (E) 
*Herald-Dispatch 
(M) 
*Herald-Dispatch 
(S) 


Circu- 
lation 


6,736 


17,682 
20,471 


8,198 
7,783 
4,810 
6,016 
10,094 
12,768 


12,811 
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Rate 
for 
Cirew- 5,000 
lation lines 
Martinsburg 
“HEED e<cccece (E) 4913 23 
Morgantown 
ee a (E) 4500 #21 
Parkersburg 
eee eae (M) 5338 22 
TL sedisesecce (S) 6288 22 
“Sentinel ........ (E) 6658 224 
Wheeling 
“Intelligencer ..(M) 13,154 64 
I dindaiineans (E) 13,961 06 
I cen cceuacse (S) 18,328 06 


tGovernment Statement, Oct. 1, 
1921. 


*A. B. C. Report, Oct. 1, 1921. 
ttPublishers’ Statement. 























Waste 


Distribution before ad- 
vertising is the motto of 
the Merchandising De- 
partment of The Indian- 
apolis News. Eliminate 
the waste. 


Ghe 
Indianapolis 


News 


New York Office: Dan A, Carroll, 
Chicago Office: J. E, Lutz, The 


150 Nassau St 
Tower Bldg. 











The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertising than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 

This is an acknowledgment 
of its power that the adver- 
tiser should heed, if desirous 
of reaching the people of 
Mount Vernon. 


GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 
Foreign Representative 
171 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 








The Personal Contact 


Few advertising mediums where read- 
ers take a personal interest in all the 
news and advertising excel 


The 
pittsburg Dispatch 


Pittsburg’s Rest Advertising Medium. 


Branch Offices: 

Wallace G. Brooke, 
Brunswick Building, New York 
The Ford-Parsons Co. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, II. 








Because of its diversified resources the 
North Jersey Shore is doing an excel- 
lent business despite the depression in 
other sections. Advertisers should re- 
member that this prosperous section 
can be thoroughly covered by using 


THE ASBURY 
PARK PRESS 


(Evening and Sunday editions) 
FRANK R. NORTHRUP 
Special Representative 
350 Madisom Avenue, New York City 
Association Building, Chicago, IIL 
J. LYLE KINMONTH Publisher 

Asbury Park 








ln 
New Orleans 
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sMONE Yee. 


This is a regular weekly 


department 


designed to answer questions, offer 


suggestions and generally help the man and woman of the smaller city dailies 


and weeklies. 


Henry Beetle Hough, co-editor and publisher of the Martha's 


Vineyard Gazette, will be a regular contributor, but your ideas on money 


making and for money saving are wanted also. 
When your idea appears 


we will pay $1. 


For each idea published 
clip it out and send ét to the 


MONEY SAVER EDITOR and payment will be made by return mail. 
Your ideas must be workable, told in as few words as possible and new to 


this department. Contributions to 
HOSE country newspapers which are in 
summer resort districts ought to begin now 
to map out their campaigns for the year. 
Every summer resort offers possibilities for the 
development of importing circulation and ad- 


vertising. This specialty is worth some think- 
ing ahead and a little preparation out of 
season does a great deal of good when the 


summer comes. 

Summer is a dull season almost everywhere; 
the newspaper which has a field used by vaca- 
tionists is doubly fortunate. It can take 
its share of the active generally, and 
then work up an active season of its own. 

One of the most important mediums is 
the hotel or boarding house. These resorts 
as a general rule have been educated as to 
the value of special mediums, newspapers or 
magazines, published in the cities. The small 
town newspaper has to exercise some ingenu- 
ity and energy to make his paper of value and 
then to sell it to the landlord and landlady. 

This is the most obvious value of a circula- 
tion among the vacation people. A well de- 
veloped list of this class means money from 
the hotels. 

Aside from this, a consistent policy of push- 
ing the home town’s development as a vaca- 
tion resort is good business in general and a 
sound appeal for hotel advertising in particu 
lar—H. B. H. 

Some metropolitan hotels present their 
guests with a copy of the morning paper every 
day. Newspapers with initiative can introduce 
this scheme into the small town, especially 
vacation resorts in season. In slack times be- 
fore the rush strikes on, it is a simple matter 
to print up a quantity of slips to be stuck on 
the papers. A neat little slip with a greeting 
to the hotel guest and an advertisement for 
the hotel will go a long way toward putting 
the idea across. The newspaper can afford to 
donate these stickers and the hotel pays for 
the papers every day or every week. From 
the hotel point of view the cost is small for 
a rather pretentious gesture. There are few 
ways in which a hotel can spend so little money 
and have so much display of service to show 
for it. 

This introduces 
guest and is a 
getting in touch 
newcomer than 


H. B. H. 


season 


local 
more 
the 

out 


the 

much 
with 

sending 


paper to every 
effectual way of 
vacationer or the 
sample copies.— 





Some newspapers in summer resort towns 
use their spare moments during the winter 
printing up+a variety of useful forms to be 
used for getting business in the summer. If 
the character of the field makes the plan prac- 
ticable it is a good idea to mail a card of 
welcome to newcomers, especially those who 
will occupy houses, bring their families, or 
make an extended stay. This is a quick and 
graceful introduction. The chances are that 
the newcomer will buy the paper. He will 
find his name in it and probably buy it again. 
After that it is up to the local news force 
to keep Mr. Summer Visitor’s doings in print. 
—H. B. H. 


The earlier the age at which a newspaper 
can attract the attention of a person, the more 
likely is that person to form a habit of 
reading the newspaper and thus become a 
permanent reader. Of all things in which 
children are interested, school probably is 
foremost. Therefore, the local newspaper: will 
find that permanent readers can be created 
most readily by giving the children news 
of the school they attend. School news can 
easily be obtained. The prinicpal, desirous 
of keeping the people of the community in- 
formed as to the work he is doing, will be 
glad to co-operate with you and appoint some 
capable student to gather the news, and have 
it ready for you at definite intervals, perhaps 
once a week. It is best to call at the school 
personally and get whatever material the 
student-reporter has gathered; then you may 
call on the principal and from him get addi- 
tional news of the administrative department 
and the faculty. Older folks will become 
ready readers of school news as well as the 
children, as they are necessarily interested in 
knowing of the accomplishments of their chil- 
dren and of others of the community.—D. H. 


Farm bureau activity among boys and girls 
of the rural districts affords an excellent op- 


portunity to tie the small city daily to the 


this department will not be returned. 


farm home, All undertakings of these farm 
boy clubs can be chronicled in brief space, 
with use of names and awards, advance notices, 
etc. The youngsters will insist on having the 
paper.—R. F 


One of the problems which is bothering the 
business men of your town, perhaps you too, is 
collections, which in most parts of the country 
are slow. Through your paper you can help 
the business houses of your community, your 
own collections and aid readers in pulling 
out of debt. 


There are several ways to go at this. For 
one thing, a feature story giving concrete 
instances in your town or near-by towns of 


ways and means families used to clean up their 
bills and retain their self-respect would be an 
invaluable indirect suggestion. 

Editorials calling attention to the need for 
paying bills to bring back prosperity would 
help. A well written editorial clipped from 
the paper and mailed out with your own bills 
you might find would assist in collecting back- 
ward accounts. 

You could have the chamber of commerce 
co-operate with you in pushing a pay-up week. 
If the fall, when crops are harvested is better 
for getting money, you might be making pre- 
liminary plans now. 

Preach paying bills as important to char- 
acter. Be careful not to over-emphasize that 
people are not paying their bills any too well, 
but instead stress the positive note, showing 
the advantages of doing so.—J. M. M 





The only photograph the newly-elected presi- 
dent of the bank has, is one when the five- 
inch, one layer collars were in vogue. Why 
not give your local photographers business, and 
have a supply of fresh cuts on hand? The 
Superior (Wis.) Telegram arranged a booster 
editicn that contained cuts of all the promi- 
nent men of the city. The business men paid 
for the making of the cut, and photographers 
made special rates for photos. The cuts became 
the property of the subjects, but were held 
by the newspaper.—S. K. D. 


As a means of publishing a great many 
names and at the same time draw attention 
to various public spirited movements in which 
a big per cent of the readers are interested, 
we are running a feature, ““Pawhuska’s Clubs,” 
with a special box head. We give briefly the 
history, purpose and achievements of each club, 
with the officers and standing committees. In 
some cases we publish the full membership. 
We are using such clubs as the Chamber of 
Commerce, Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, Woman’s 
Club, Business Women’s Club, American Le- 
gion, Parent-Teacher association, Bar associ- 
ation, Public Health association, Provident as- 
sociation and Red Cross. This feature, which 
is secured by a reporter with very little diffi- 
culty, has received favorable comment. It 
not only furnishes good news but supplies 
us with a complete list of club officers and 
committees, which we keep in a card catalog. 
—S. H. 

An orchardist would not allow dead trees to 
remain in his orchard. He could not afford 
to waste the ground. He would dig up the 
dead timber and put in new trees. A _ news- 
paper cannot afford to allow dead timber to 
remain on its mailing list. If you will look 
over your mailing list carefully you will find 
that there are the names of a good many 
people who have no right to be there and are 
worthless. You will not save white paper and 
postage, but if the people are really interested 
in your paper most of them will become cash 
subscribers.—F. L 





If you could only sell 
thrown away. 

live morgue keeper will do it. You can 
run the cut of your local glee club only once. 
But that glee club can use that cut many times 
when it goes outside the city. Give the sec- 
retary of the club a price. The Duluth News 
Tribune employed such a method with success 
all around.—S. K, D 


the cuts that are 


Better news if correspondents read their 
paper? Epitor & PuBLisHer sends two copies 
to every correspondent, one to clip the “string” 
from. It pays. I read Eprror & PuBLisuER 
from one end to another. I am a correspon- 
dent.—S. K. D 





The Best Paper 


in 


New Orleans— 


New Orleans 
States 


Watch for next ABC 
Statement from New Or- 
leans Papers. 








Greensboro, N. C. 


News 


Circulation paid A. B. C. 
Over 18,000 Daily and 26,000 Sunday 





Population of Greensboro and Suburbs 
(covering four mile radius from center 
of Greensboro)—Over 41,000. 


Population of Greensboro Trading Ter- 
ritory over 230,000. Completely covered 
b 


Greensboro News 


CONE, HUNTON & 
WOODMAN 
Incorporated 
Publisher's Representatives. 








In three months of this year, 
The New York Times pub- 
lished 5,687,278 agate lines of 
advertising, a gain over the 
corresponding months of last 
vear of 530,978 lines—more 
than the combined volume 
printed by the two New York 
morning newspapers popular- 
ly classed with The Times as 
to quality of circulation. 











Perth Amboy, N. 


Plants are putting on men. 
Plant managers are opti- 
mistic regarding future. 
Building trades active. 


Evening News 


F. R. NORTHRUP 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Foreign Representative 











No Hesitancy 


Advertisers’ statements are implicitly 
accepted in a newspaper that possesses 
an integrity which is not questioned. 

In the great Pittsburgh district the 
element of hesitancy is removed from 
the prospective purchaser’s mind when 
he reads an advertising proposition in 


The Pittsburgh Post 


For more than three-quarters of 2 
century one of the big aids in the pro- 
motion of Pittsburgh. 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 
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FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE 
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Toe She BHorld. 


The Wo rid end The Eve 
World have a_com- 
circulation, daily, of 
for $1.20 per agate 
line gross, subject to con- 
tract discounts. They carry 
more dry goods advertising; 
are read by more jobbers, 








ning 
bined 
650,000 





department and c hain store 
buyers, and by more retail- 
ers; offer more circulation 


per dollar and a more con- 
centrated circulation; a 
reader and a dealer influence 
more localized than any 
other morning and evening 
combination. 





Advertise in Newspapers 
by the Year. 
EseHay World 
Pulitzer Building, New York 
Maller’s Building, Ford Building, 
= Chicago Detroit 
— 











| \| BOSTON 
TELEGRAM 


The newest, up-to-date 
and fastest growing 
newspaper in 
Metropolitan Boston 
HAVING 
Largest Evening 
Circulation 


S REPRESENTED BY 


_| BENJAMIN & KENTOR 





i Los Angeles o 
: Van Nuys Bldg. Maliens Bldg. 
§ New York 
"4 225 Sth Ave. 
—-— aR 











The amalgamation of the two leading 
progressive Jewish newspapers of 
York 


| || THE DAY 
-| || THE WARHEIT 


is brings into being the most powerful 
advertising medium in the Jewish field 


eres 





The National Jewish Daily 


ee 





New Hauen 
, Register 


is New Haven’s 
Dominant 
Newspaper 
Bought every night by More New 


Haven people than buy any other 
TWO New Haven papers COMBINED. 





New Haven Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston — New York—Detroit—Chicage 
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vertising ond circulation managers are always on the lookout for new 
Pr. that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation Your 
idea for inc reasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager 
just the thing that some other manager wants. Epitor & 
he $1 for each idea printed under this head. The fact that 
being used in ur city does not bar it from the department 
tddress your communications to the Dottar Putrer Epitor. When the 
appear clip them and mail them in and receive payment by return mail 
Unavailable ideas will not be returned 
ERE’S a sugestion that ought to get some were greatly pleased with this piece of creative 
washing machine advertising for you from  advertising.—J. D. S. 


some local dealer. The Edmunds Electric Com- 
pany, of Fort Wayne, Indiana, recently ran an 
advertisement reading like this: 

“DO YOU WANT TO 
INVESTMENT? 

“If you do, 
lose 

“We are 
Currency) 


MAKE AN 


here’s one on which you can’t 
going to give 1,000 marks 
with each ABC washer we sell this 
month. Before the war, 1,000 marks were 
worth $240 and here’s your chance to get this 
depreciated money for nothing and hold it for 
a comeback of the German nation.” 

One thousand marks cost the 
neighborhood of a dollar or so. 

You might arrange to get the marks for any 
dealer—who cared to take on this proposition. 
The Edmunds Electric Company found that the 
stunt was a real business puller.—F. H. W. 


(German 


store in the 


’ 


wife a holiday” is the 
Journal-Gazette, of Fort 
a page of restaurant ads 


“Give your 
used by the 
Indiana, 


heading 
Wayne, 


over Tun on 


Sunday morning. All of the advertisements 
were of the same size and featured the Sunday 
dinners which would be served by the restau- 
rants. It was no difficulty at all for the paper 


to sell the entire page 
page with its heading 
prietors of the 


when the layout of the 
was shown to the pro 
eating places.—F. H, W. 

Civic clubs can be made to add to the revenue 
of the newspaper if proper care is taken. 
page of Rotary or Kiwanis news and pep articles 
once a week with luncheon announcements from 
the club and ads from some of the live mem- 
bers makes the effort worth while in several 
cities. Special editions may often be put out 
on special occasions. The Wichita Eagle re- 
cently delivered its morning edition by airplane 
in Muskogee 200 miles distant on the occasion 
of the Rotary convention here. Other clubs 
also had special editions to bring with them to 
the gathering and distribute to advertise their 
town.—E. H. J. 


The right kind of a “Souvenir” Sale, con- 
ducted by a few leading merchants through your 
encouragement, will make solid with them 
by bringing them a bunch of business and a lot 
of advertising at low cost. A Boston drug store 
wrote to over 100 manufacturers, asking their 
co-operation in such a plan. It received 75,000 
samples, some full size and other miniatures, 
which were divided up and placed in paper bags 
marked “Souvenir Day Sale”. Fifty were put 
in each bag and offered one to every customer 
who bought fifty cents worth of merchandise. 
Two thousand of these paper bags were sold in 
a day. It caused many customers to buy $1 or 
75 cents worth instead of smaller amounts. 
You could get quite a bit of advertising space 
in connection with the stunt. It could be 
applied to drug, grocery and certain other lines. 
J 


you 


The Los Gatos (Cal.) Mail-News handled 
“Clean up and Paint up” week advertising ina 
different manner this year. Our aim was to 
try to get practically every business man of im- 
portance to run an ad in connection with the 
campaign. We knew that only a few handled 
goods apropriate in such an advertising scheme, 
and therefore wrote out a lot of brief argu- 
ments for “Clean up and Paint up,” signed 
various business men’s names to each of them 
and had the advertising solicitor to present the 
matter to them. The result was that he landed 
twenty-seven—one page and a half. In this 
way the paper not only received a revenue, but 
also got the business men solidly behind the 


movement. In this case, the only advertising 
value, if any, was in the name and business 
following each argument. 


3ut there was a greater value than just im- 
mediate returns in money for the advertiser—it 
placed him before the readers as being in 
favor of a clean, progressive city.—A. E. F. 


The Worcester (Mass.) Evening Post came 
out Tuesday with a very interesting and educa- 
tional special page, which will run for the next 
52 weeks, under the caption, “TRUTH IN 
ADVERTISING.” This page is supported by 
local merchants with uniform cards, for the 
most part reverse plates. On the page also are 
readers about the advertisers that are support- 
ing the movement. There is also a synopsis of 
the speech delivered by President Charles H. 
McIntosh of the Associated Advertising clubs 
of the World, captioned “Honest Advertising 
as an Ethical Force.” Worcester merchants 








The leading insurance agents in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, combine to purchase a page of adver 
tising in each Sunday issue of the Journal 
Gazette in this city. On this page appear ads 
of the agents and reading matter boosting the 
idea of insurance. This reading matter in- 
cludes interviews with local people telling what 
insurance has meant to them, when they bought 
insurance and how they paid for it and so on. 
The insurance agents say the page is a big help 
to them. Isn’t there an idea in this for news- 
papers in other cities?—-F. H. W. 


One of the best ways to build interest in the 
classified want pages is the following which has 
been used by a few middle-western newspapers. 
Daily, among the liners, appears a notice, set 
in liner advertisement style and without dis- 
tinguishing mark, giving the name and address 
person in the city or district, and in- 
viting him or her to call at the newspaper 
office and receive free two tickets to a local 
theater. Announcements on the front page 
keep up interest in the plan, and the result is 
that thousands scan the classified pages daily. 
The increased effectiveness of the classified 
advertising is at effective and moreover 
hundreds are made to realize the wide useful- 
ness of those columns. Special arrangements 
can usually be made with the theater because of 
the publicity given.—R. F. 


of some 


once 


The St. Catharine’s (Ont.) Standard has 
greatly increased its lineage by a cooperative 
plan worked out under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce. It is in the form of a 
Half Fare Week. Naturaily the newspaper is 
the go-between. On a specified day all the mer- 
chants who so desire run Half Fare Week 
bargains. The newspaper's part in the pro- 
gramme is to publish enough papers to cover 
the entire district for a radius of approximately 


fifteen miles and deliver same to every home. 
Each visitor during Half Fare Week is re- 
funded half their fare. The cost of these 


refunds is borne pro rata to the salesforce of 
each individual store. These Half Fare Weeks 
have been carried on successfully for the past 
two years, and each time the crowds increase, 
It makes great business for the merhants as 
well as the newspaper, and tends to create a 
more unified feeling among the merchants 
themselves, and helps wonderfully in giving the 
newspaper and its advertising columns the 
position they rightfully deserve-—H. M. G. 

There are in every town always a consider- 
able list of small bottlers and carbonators, who 
usually are not in a position to advertise in- 
dependently aggressively through an agency or 
by having their own advertising managers. 
Now is the time to work out a co-operative 
stunt to run through the whole cold drink sea- 
son. You might have a general piece of copy 
on the value of cooling drinks, with a place 
below for the trade-mark and name and address 
of each bottler to-run on your quite days once 
or several times a week until early fall. This 
is a lead which may pay to turn over to the 
cub of your soliciting staff to cut his teethgon. 
—J. M. M. . 





Now is a good time for the advertising staff 
to work up a page devoted to the advertisements 
of florists, mentioning the fact that orders for 
Memorial day should be given early to en- 
prompt and careful attention, as at the 
last minute florists are overwhelmed with orders 
which they cannot always fill—C. L. M. 


sure 


One newspaper ran a full page advertisement 
gratis, recently, urging the residents of the 
city to “go to church Sunday.” The page was 
run in Saturday’s issue. Monday, the min- 
isterial association was interviewed and the 
latter reported a record attendance. This fact 
was used to secure a regular advertising cam- 
paign by the churches.—B, A. 





“Housecleaning” in the files preparatory to 
discarding deadwood, one newspaper was just 
about to destroy a large number of pictures of 
grade crossing accidents when someone hap- 
pened to think they would make good material 
for a “safety first” campaign. The steam and 
traction lines, as well as insurance companies 
and the auto club fell in with the plan and the 
result was one of the biggest “Safety First” 
special editions ever used, the accident art being 
assembled on page one of the feature section. 
—B. 
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The West Virginian 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


December 20, 1921 

H. A. Luther, Second Vice President 

North American Accident Ins. Co., 

209 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Dear Sir 

Reader Service policy as circulation builder 
has been gratifying considering that campaign 


during the Holiday season. We 


have plac®d Three hundred policies, of which 
50% have been new subscribers. Expect to 
launch vigorous campaign beginning with the 


new year. 


Cordially yours 
THE WEST VIRGINIAN 
A. I, Garrett, 
Circulation Manager. 
AIG, HGT 
American “Reader Service” 


Insurance Builds and Holds 
Circulation 


Address R. H. Gore, Mgr. 


Newspaper Department 











Features by 


Irvin S. Cobb 
Fontaine Fox 
Hugh Fullerton 
Rube Goldberg 
Ed Hughes 
Burns Mantle 

T. L. Masson 
Frederick Palmer 
H. J. Tuthill 


and others 


The McNaught 
Syndicate, Inc. 
Times Building, New York 








The 
Pittsburg Press 
Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 


MEMBER A. B. CC.” 
Foreign Advertising Representatives 


Metropolitan Tower Wrigley Bidg. 
I. A. KLEIN JOHN GLASS 
New York Chicago 








Few Papers—(if any) — surpass the 


TRENTON TIMES 


NEW JERSEY 


A Food ‘Madiies 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
among the housewives of the city our 
Thursday Food Feature Department— 
upward of four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food advertising 
—is the best feature carried by the 
imes 
Circulation 30,237 Member A. B. C. 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 

Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 

ew York Chicago 














LEADS ALL LOS ANGELES 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN 
TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION 


Government statement for six 
months ended March 31, 1922 


average 146,233 daily 


New York Chicago 
H. W. MOLONEY G. LOGAN PAYNE Co, 
604 Times Bldg. 482 Marquette Bidg. 
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New Daily for Reading 


Reading is to have a new morning 
daily and Sunday newspaper, the Read- 
ing Tribune. It will be financed by local 
capital. John J. Garvin is vice-president 
and general manager. The first issue is 
to appear about June 15. Reading now 
has but three dailies, the News-Tribune, 
morning, and the Eagle and the Herald- 
Telegram, afternoon. The Eagle also 
prints a Sunday issue, 


Public Likes to iis Presses Run 


The Traverse City (Mich.) Record- 
Eagle has installed a new Duplex tubu- 
lar press and stereotyping outfit, and to 
take advantage of the advertising oppor- 
tunity, has removed the front of its 
building and put in a plate glass front, 


through which the public can see the 
press run. A. C, Batdorff, the managing 
editor, says there has been a crowd on 


the sidewalk every night since the first 


run to see the press operate. 


Incidentally, 


Editor 


the Record-Eagle claims to have put on 
over 1,000 subscribers within a week, 
largely from the rural districts, where 
newspaper delivery was delayed in the 
past by the slowness of the press-run and 
consequent missing of trains, 





Beaufort Gazette Plant Burned 

The cS: 
Gazette was destroyed by fire April 5, 
being estimated at $15,000. The 
Gazette, owned by State Senator Niels 
Christensen, was printed on the presses 
of the Charlotte News and Courier pend- 
ing repairs, 


plant of the Beaufort 


loss 


New W. N. U. Building in Minneapolis 


The Western Newspaper Union will 
build a 3-story fire-proof building for its 
Minneapolis bureau. It will be located 
on Sth avenue, north, between 3d and 
4th streets and will have a frontage of 
46 feet, according to A. L. Westerhagen, 
manager. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
RATE CARD 
im effect March 11, 1922 





1. General Advertising 


a. Transient rate 50c per agate line (minimum 


space 14 lines—1 inch). 


b. PREFERRED POSITIONS. 





Pe En wcacicc<s 672 agate lines $200.00 Front and amet 
ly = lita pated rin rr back cover rates on application. 
Quarter page ...... 168 “ sf 60.00 Inside front and back covers 10% extra. 
Eighth page ....... is 7 35.00 
Sixteenth page ..... 42 “ 20.06 All other positions 25% extra. 
2 Time Contracts 
Agate 6 insertions 12insertions 26 insertions 52 insertions 


a. Lines within year 
es 672 $188.00 
EET occesccce 336 100.00 
Quarter page ...... 168 56.00° 
Eighth page ....... &4 30.00° 
Sixteenth page ..... 42 18.00° 


All 52 consecutive-insertion contracts (see last column above) are based 
Extra space is charged at the 52-insertion rate, but contract is credited 


sertions within the year. 
for one insertion only. 


within year within year within year 
= .00 $150.00 $125.00 
00 88.00 75.00 
Hy 00* 47.00° 44.00 
28.00° 25.00° 23.00 
15.00° 14.00° 13.00 


om consecutive in- 


Half pages and full pages on 6, 12 and 26-time contracts may be used at the option of the 


advertiser within the twelve-month peri 


“Quarter, eighth and sixteenth pages ‘must be on definite copy schedule. 

b. Contract advertisers are accorded the privilege of same insertion rate for larger space. 
For example: an advertiser under contract for twenty-six (26) quarter-pages at $47 per insertion 
is accorded the privilege of half pages at $88 and full pages at $150, but such advertisement is 


to be credited om contract as but one insertion 


of contract space. 


c. Rate maker card—52 consecutive insertions—minimum space 28 agate lines—net rate 28c. 


per agate line. Extra space pro rata. 


d. All rebates earned by advertisers using more than contracted space within life of contract, 
are paid in advertising space to be used within one month after expiration of contract. 





3%. Classified Advertising. 


a ey ee -06 a word 
eee 
Situations Wanted........ -. .03 a word 





Business Opportunities. . 


.06 a word 


4. Reading Notices—(None.) 


-06 a word &. Commissions. Allowed to recognized agen- 


cies on other than publishers’ advertising. 


b. All advertisements inserted on a strictly cash basis, 
except on orders from contract advertisers. 


ce. No discount for frequency of insertion. 





& TERMS. 


a. All accounts payable net 30 days and subject to sight draft immediately thereafter. 

b. Two (2) per cent. cash discount allowed on current advertising bills paid on or before the 
tenth (10th), provided all previous bills are paid. 

c. Engravings, electrotypes, etc., are made at the expense of the advertiser and are not sub- 


ject to cash discount. 


d. Advertising copy will be prepared by the service department of EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


at an additional charge of 10%. 





7. Mechanical Requirements. 
Column width, 13 ems. 
9 x 12 inches. 


Column depth, 


Double center spread, 12 inches deep x 19 inches wide. 


should be 133 line screen. 


a 
168 lines. Columns to page, 4. Size of page, 


Half tones used in advertisements 





8 Time Schedule and Miscell 
All copy subject to publishers’ approval. 





9p? Pp 


9. Publishing Date—Saturday of each week. 


b. Forms Close Thursday. 

Advertisements must be in office by Wednesday P. M. for current week’s issue. 
Corrections on advertisements may be made up to Thursday, 5 P. 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER will not be responsible for errors in advertisements, due to 


failure to return proof in time to make corrections. 
f. Failure to furnish new copy on definite insertion contracts will compel use of previous 


advertisement. 


g. Copy for advertisement should be received as early in the week as possible to insure good 


display and position. 
All cuts should accompany copy. 
advertiser. 


i. All new cuts and art work made at expense of 





te. Circulation. 
a. Member of A. B. C. 


b. (February 1/22) Circulation 5,007. 





11. Subscription Rates—Domestic $4.00. Canada #50. Foreign $5.00. 





12 £ tive Per T 





J. W. Ferguson, general manager; Johs F. Redmond, managing editor. 
eeney, advertising; Fenton ‘Dowling, circulation. 


J. B. K 


& Publisher 


























for April 15, 1922 
5 
For Newspaper Making 
—= 
For Sale For Sale 
Twenty page press with complete stereotype 12 gas metal pots for Mergenthaler Jj 
equipment. Would take Duplex Flat Bed in Editor The Cincinnati Post. notre 
trade. Address B-954, Editor & Publisher. 
; eee bis 2 For Sale 
For Sale Equipment from newspaper and job Prin 
company. Will sell in unit or separately. | 


Cox Duplex Web press. Prints four, six or 
eight pages of newspaper size from a roll and 
delivers papers folded. Address B-932, care 
Editor & Publisher, 





For Sale 
(joss newspaper web press, 
24 pages straight, 


will print up to 
or up to 48 pages tabloid, 


or four pages with four colors one side and 
three colors on the reverse. That is, it will 
print regular papers, tabloid papers. or 


“comics. Unusually useful machine—good 
quality, bigh speed, low price. Write or wire 
for details. Baker Sales Company, 200 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. City. 





Wanted 


A Hoe Quad press, printing 8 columns, 
= in width, by 21 inches in length. 
Editor & Publisher. 


12% 
B-916, 





cludes No. 
Press, Folder, 


1 and No. 


3 Linotypes, W 
10 H. P. A. C bg 


W estinghoe 


Motor, Baler, Imposing Stones, Type, § 


ee] Presses, 
N. 


Planes, etc. 


Box 300, Peek 








BARGAINS IN PRINTING 
PRESSES 


Duplex 4, 6 or 8-page Flat Bed. 
Duplex 16-page Tubular Plate. 

Potter 16-page Stereotype. 

Goss 24-page, latest design. 

Goss 24-page with color cylinder. 

Hoe 36-page, with central folder. 
Attractive Prices ck Deliveries 





JOHN GRIFFITHS 
Marshall Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 
The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
New York City 


For Sale 


Casting box, 


21-inch column, 


double steam 
condition; 


pany. 
Brunswick, 


table, 
bargains if 
Both made by 
Address 
if: ¢ 


with 


rocker type, casts 7 col, Bey 

easily changed to 8 col; 
gas burner, » 

taken 


immediags 


Duplex Printing Press ( 


Daily 


Home 


News, j 





Printers’ Outfitters 
Printing Plants and Business bought andy 


American 


Typefounders’ 


products, p 


and bookbinders machinery of every 4 


tion. 


Conner, Fendler & Co., 
New York City. 


% Beekmas ¥ 





FOR SALE 


3 Deck—Two Color 


POTTER Pk 


New 1906—First-Class 
7-Columns, 13 Ems 

Will print 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, aap 
pages from single set of plates. k 
both mail and carrier. 
Speed 12,500 
For delivery October 1, 1922. Can be mm 
in operation. 


SUPERIOR TELEGRAM 
SUPERIOR, WIS. 














od Newspaper Plant Equipments * 
Established in 1912 





PECKHAM MACHINERY CO. 


MARBRIDGE BLDG, 34th & Bway 
NEW YORK CITY 





8-page Goss flat-bed Web Press 
(entire plant sale) 


2 Model 14 Linotypes, fine shape, 


20 Duplex Press chases, each.... 


12 8-col. 124% em chases, each.... 
Other good bargains in List 26. 





Many of the lead- 
ing newspapers of 
the country are get- 
ting their display 
composition on slugs 
with the Ludlow 
System for Display 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 


General Office and Factory: 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago. 
Eastern Office: 606 World Bldg., New York 








STEREOTYPE CHASE 








Made of Special Analysis 
Cold Drawn Steel, guarat 
teed accurate in every partic 
ular and of thoroughly de 
pendable quality in materid 
and workmanship. 


Chases repaired and alterei 
Makeup trucks converted it 
to elevating tables. 


Write for Prices. 








American Steel Chase Ct 


122 Center St. 


New York 








For Prompt Servic 








Boston Pittsburgh 
New York Clevelan 
Philadelphia Detroit 
Baltimore Chicago 
Richmond Ci y 
Atlanta St. Lowi 

Buffalo ) 


TYPE 
Printers’ Supplie 
Machinery 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment 
Selling Houses conveniently 


“American Type the Best in Any Cat’ 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS ( 


Kansas Gi 
ver 


San Loe 
Portland 


‘nnipes 














t 
blish 


Now « 
newspa’ 
a chan 
years’ ¢ 
tan nev 
field. | 





Editor & Publisher 
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Introduction to Employer and Employee 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
3c dassification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
ceed 50 words) FREE. 


Manager 

4 go-getter, forty years of age, with twenty 
years. newspaper and agency experience and 
3 splendid record of success, will connect 
with live daily, preferably in middle west. 
Your Chicago representative will know me 
and my records. nquestionable references. 
Address B-964, Editor & Publisher. 































i Manager—General Manager 

A young business man, 29 years, married, now 
employed but desires to change to larger field. 
Business and general manager of evening daily 
past four years, Progressive, experienced in all 
departments. If you need an A-1 business man- 
ager, write with full particulars to Box B-935, 

itor & Publisher. 




















































Reporter 
Thirty, unmarried, thoroughly experienced, 
seks connection that will be permanent. Not 
particular as _to size of newspaper or city. 


Ready now. Letters showing excellent record 
on request. Know sports, have done ex- 
change, telegraph, all assignments; hustler, 


anti libel. B., 307 Hanselman, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 





Fight years experience on St. Louis and Texas 
dailies. Age 29, single and available imme- 
jately. Box B-942, Editor & Publisher. 





|) Circulation Manager 
Open for position after May 15th. Ten years’ 
ience. Now employed on large metro- 
politan newspaper. Good reasons for leaving 
t position. Address B-96, Editor & 
blisher. 


Circulation Manager 

Now city circulation manager on eastern 
newspaper of 65,000 city circulation, but desire 
a change for good reasons. Have had 22 
years’ circulation experience on large metropoli- 
tan newspapers in both morning and afternoon 
field. My recerd of past achievements should 
prove my ability. Have been especially suc- 
cessful in installing the independent boy system 
of delivery. Age 39. Box B-965, Editor & 
Publisher. 


» 18, a 
tes. 


‘an be sn 





ASE 








nalysis ® years old, married, desires position with 
alysis paper in town of 60,000 or more in advertising 
yuaral: Beer news department. Good education and ref- 


erences. 
start at $25. 
lisher. 


e€ newspaper experience. Will 


partic Address B-959, Editor & Pub- 


ily de 











iateria Experienced Newspaper Man 
, married and residing in Westchester 
county, desires a metropolitan connection 


where special qualifications, keen intelligence, 
industry and initiative will be of value to the 
organization. Has been in editorial work with 
lass publications recently. Is devoted to 
onstructive publicity. Can organize a de- 
partment. Is not afraid of responsibility. Has 
been news editor, telegraph editor, managing 
ditor. Expert copy reader, clever writer; 
thorough, sunny and sincere. Address B 962, 
Editor & Publisher. 


altered. 
rted in- 


—___—— 
——S 


se Ct 


>w York 





ral’ Manager-Publisher 

E perienced and successful newspaper execu- 
tive, familiar with up-to-date advertising and 
circulation methods; efficiency and business 
nd proper of all departments of newspaper 
; ng seeks opportunity as General Man- 
t-Publisher of small city daily with field 
or expansion. References include leading 
ublishers. Address B-968, Editor & Publisher. 





Man Among Men 

equipped by natural ability and experience 
lo be successful executive, desires Position as 
cad of news department on afternoon paper. 
ity editor now on morning daily in city of 
~ — pepetation. Desire to leave night 
+4 ason for seeking change. Box B-958, 
ditor & Publisher. 





Managing Editor 
me get that New York story for you. 


ews and feature assignments covered in New 

and vicinity. Efficient personal repre- 
entation given. No frills, but a corking all- 
round Newspaper service for editors who 
——_ action and results. Small retaining 
saleguards you plus two cents the word 
or every story written. Free-lancing for 
‘ oo Magazines, syndicates, trade journals 
a around New York. Wire or write 
eid, Care Editor & Publisher. 




















res te 
ighest ability and integrity with fifteen 
hymen advertising, editorial and circula- 
©partments will be available after May 
raining has been most thorough, espe- 
= 80 in business management, local, na- 
7 and classified advertising and circula- 
aad country. ore veges of 
- . reters ace on exas, 
~~ or Oklahoma daily, morning or after- 


40 answeri . * 
ditor & Publishae please address Box B-967, 






SITUATIONS WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





Wanted 

Editor and manager of newspaper with 3,000 
circulation in city of 10,000 wants wider field. 
Former head of metropolitan newspaper copy 
desk; able editorial writer and successful as 
executive. Present salary $4,000 a year and 
giving satisfaction. 42 years old. B-895, 
Editor & Publisher. 


New York Does Not Want Brains 

say the descendants of the man who told 
Sherman he hadn't a fly’s chance of winning 
the Civil War. You remember what Sherman 
told him. Also the general's famous addentum 
about war being syncnymous with the place 
Dante knew so much about. Sherman didn’t 
mean the shooting, exclusively. He made 
some reference to the members of the Mental 
Indigestion League who chorused “It can’t 
be done.”” The Leaguers have been telling me 
that New York has no use for people of my 
education, experience and ability. New York 
wants typists, dictaphone operators, etc., not 
persons trained to think. The Leaguers have 
told me again and again that I should never 
have gone to college, learned French, German, 
Italian, music and all the other things one 
has to learn in college. I should never have 
to earn a reputation as first a promising cub, 





then a reliable reporter and special writer, 
and finally an efficient editor. I should never 
have successfully interviewed the Prince of 


Wales, nor been a deliver-the-goods publicity 
woman, nor been appointed a film editor. 
should, they say, have been something which 
New York really wanted, something which did 
not think. But they are doggone wrong. And 
I'm going to prove it. At this very minute 
some newspaper, magazine, trade journal pub 
lisher or editor, some syndicate or film execu- 
tive, some real person is searching for exactly 
the education, experience and ability I am 
selling. Is it you? Wire or write B-974, care 
Editor & Publisher. 


Publishers 

On your staff there is a place for a man of 
character and ability. A man, twenty-seven, 
who for the past nine years has been in the 
business office, selling and advertising depart- 
ment of a publishing organization. Creden- 
tials are excellent, and connection must as 
sure a future. Wm. J. Bauer, 19 Horatio St., 
New York City. 











HELP WANTED 
6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





A Live Newspaper 

in one of the three largest cities in the South 
needs a live advertising manager. Must be 
a first class executive and salesman and 
know how to train salesmen. Fair salary to 
start and positively the best opportunity in 
the South for a producer. Splendid living 
conditions, and wonderful working organiza- 
tion, Give full details about all past experi- 
ence and ability in first letter. very reply 
will be treated in confidence. Address B-953, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Feature Writer Wanted 

for Sunday staff of prominent eastern paper. 
Only an all-round newspaper man with some 
news instinct and experience, initiative and 
human-interest ideas will fill this place. Abil 
ity to see a story and present it interestingly 
more essential than ambition to write essays. 





No poets need apply. Position will call for 
ability to handle desk routine at times. 
Knowledge of camera desirable. State age, 
experience and pay expected. Apply Box 


B-955, Editor & Publisher. 
There Are At Least 23 Ways 


to advertise a news or feature story besides 
writing a headline over it. Can any newspaper 
man tell me 24? A. S. R., B-972, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Wanted 
Assistant editorial writer, with possibilities for 
advancement for right man, by centrally located 
Republican daily in city of 75,000. Address 
Assistant, B-933, care Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted 

Capable man who can plan, lay out and write 
good advertising copy and prepare good book- 
lets and advertising literature. Address stat- 














ing experience. Wheeling News Litho. Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wanted 


Advertising man of clean morals and who 
makes a good appearance. Must be able to 
write ads for local merchants and not afraid 
of work. Steady position for right party on 
paper of 5,000 near New York. Pleasant sur- 
rounding and good opportunity for the right 





party. In answering give full particulars and 
hotograph of self. Address B-969, Editor & 
‘ublisher. 

Wanted 


Young man of some experience in both business 
and editorial sides of a weekly newspaper to 
edit and manage a weekly newspaper in a rap- 
idly growing community. One who feels 
capable of handling such a weekly publication 
by himself. Good opportunity for advancement 
and interest in the publication which is located 
in the best section of the middle west. Ad- 
dress Box B-937, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted : 
City Editor for well known eastern morning 
newspaper. Must be thoroughly experienced 
as an executive and understand all of the 
operation of a large city department. Address 
Box B-947, Editor & Publisher. 





Wanted 
Young man with newspaper experience as 
salesman with well established syndicate, 


Write giving all details as to present occu- 





pation, age, etc. Address Syndicate, B-976, 
care Editor & Publisher 

Wanted r . 
Advertising manager with $25,000 for first 
class New. England daily Address B-952, 


Editor & Publisher. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 








Will Buy 2 , - 
small daily, or will lease with option of 
purchase. Address B-971, Editor & Publisher. 








Daily Ne for Sale 

Excellent opportunity. Evening newspaper 
property in an eastern state, doing good 
business, manufacturing and farming section. 





Will require ready money to acquire. Reply 

only if interested. Address B-961, Editor & 
Publisher. 

STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 


GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
published weekly at New York, N. Y., for 
April 1, 1922. 

State-of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally - 
peared Fenton Dowling, who having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: 

Publisher, The Editor & Publisher Co., 
63 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
Editor, James W. Brown, 
234 Valentine Lane, Yonkers, N, Y. 
General Manager, J. W. Ferguson, 
611 West 176th Street, Rew York, N. Y. 
Managing Editor, John F. Redmond, 
642 West 158th Street, New York City 
Business Manager, Fenton Dowling, 
7 East 4th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: 

THE EDITOR & PUBLISHER CO., 63 
Park Row, N. Y. City; James W. Brown, 234 
Valentine Lane, Yonkers, N, Y dwin 
De Witt, 37 So. Maple Avenue, Orange, N., J.; 
y A <eenan, Keenan Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

3. That the known bond holders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities, are: one. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, 
in cases where the stockholders or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the ks of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona-fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 


him. 
FENTON DOWLING. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th 
day of March, 1922. 
E. A. PRATT 


(My commission expires March 30, 1922.) 





Suspends Weekly Oregonian 


The Oregonian Publishing Company 
of Portland has suspended publication of 
the Weekly Oregonian, printed continu- 
ously since December 4, 1850. 


Ottumwa Courier Celebrates 


The Ottumwa (Iowa) Courier cele- 
brated its 57th anniversary as a daily on 
April 5. A special edition was printed 
which included a reproduction of the 
first issue. 


$50,000 


cash for first payment on a daily 
newspaper property. Locations 
near New York City preferred. 





Proposition X. Q. 


Charles M. Palmer, 


Newspaper Properties, 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 











Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 
TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 
Times Building, New York 


Established 1910 











For Sale: 32-pp Hoe 


Rt. angle, two four plates wide, 


8 cols. 12 ems, ler Con 

col. is 22 in., ta a 
extra stocks and metal 
furnace, carved iting 


casting 
table and double steam table. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Southern Publishers Exchange 


INCORPORATED 
Newspaper Properties and Equipment 
No. 203, Carneal 
Richmond, Virginia 











= WE CONNECT THE WIRES ==> 


WANTED, for New England 
morning papers, four experi- 
enced REPORTERS who can 
write the King’s English. 
The starting figures are $30, 
$32, $35 and $45. Openings 
also in New England for a 
COPY READER at $35 and a 
TELEGRAPH EDITOR at 
$50. Prove it in first letter. 
Registration is free. 


FeRNALDS EXCHANGE,INC. 


Tuo Natl..Bioe.. Sprinerie.o. Mass. 








NEW IDEAS 





In the form of editorial policy 
As to makeup 

As to promotion of publication 
As to local stories 

As to economy in all departments 
As to cooperation of all depart- 
ments 

As to expansion of circulation 
and advertisement revenue 

As to obtainment of world news, 
interviews and pictures 


These I offer at moderate salary to those 
who employ me. 








Address B-949, EDITOR & PUBLISHER 





DAILY NEWSPAPER 


FOR SALE 
IN LARGE COUNTY SEAT 
Associated Press Franchise; 4,500 Guaran- 
teed Circulation 
Average Annual Advertising Income $50,000 
Official Paper of Community 
Population: City 20,000 Suburban 60,000 
Address B-958, Epiton & PusiisHer 
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How to Make a 
RADIO SET 


By Frank I. Solar 
(Author of Tool-Craft) 


ONLY SEVEN ARTICLES 





These articles do not ex- 
plain the theory of radio. 

What a boy is interested 
in is hearing the music. 





ASSOCIATED EDITORS 
440 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 








FULL PAGE 
ILLUSTRATED 
FICTION MATS 


Yes, the Metropolitan Weekly 
Short Fiction Service is now fur- 
nished in the form of full page 
mats, if you want mats. 


Send for samples 


METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER 
SERVICE 


Maximilian Elser Jr. Gen’l Mer. 
150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 


“The Metropolitan for Fiction” 








America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 











NEWS 


For Evening, and Sunday Newspapers 


International News Service 
21 Spruce St., New York 























We can increase your business— 
you want it increased. 


You have thought of press clip- 
pings yourself. But let us tell you 
how press clippings can be made a 
business-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 
Established a Quarter of a Century 











Editor 


& Publisher 


for April 15, 1922 


UNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news; and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 
each hunch published under this head. 
worked successfully in your city 


hunches will not be returned. 


THE one hundredth anniversary of General 

U. S. Grant’s birth is to be celebrated the 
April. Are there any Civil War 
veterans, in your town, who fought with 
there any who were associated 
n politics Their recollections or 
of Grant may furnish interesting 
a feature.—G. H. D. 


fatter part of 


Giri _ Or are 





The 50th Anniversary of Arbor Day is 
April 22 What is your town doing to com- 
memorate the occasion. There is still time for 
to start agitation for free planting in the 
parks or public squares. Or, why not set 
an example by planting a “newspaper free.” 
—G. H. D 

Where are the 
roads, steamship 
office or other 
tion tor an 


good fishing streams? Rail- 
lines, the game warden’s 
sources will provide informa- 
authoritative story on this subject 
every week or so Sing the season.—E. C, L. 


A feature that will create a great deal of 
interest in the schools and one that will 
interest the parents of the students is to 
give a prize for the best story written by a 


high school girl on the subject of “What 
kind of a man do I want for a husband?” 

A prize can also be given for the best essay 
by a high school boy on “What kind of a 


” 


girl do I want for a wife? 

The best ten essays could be printed and 
you will find they will be widely read and 
commented on.—H. L. 


“What happens to our mail while we sleep?” 
will make a very interesting series of articles 
for your paper. Visit the post office and 
railway stations and have interviews with 
postal service employes to obtain material for 
ea stories.—L. 


How many persons out of every hundred on 
your Main street wear silk stockings? The 
Cleveland Press recently made such a tabula- 
tion and then added to the interest of the 
feature story that followed by interviewing 
heads of hosiery departments on how to put 
on silk stokings without causing a run and 
also quoted one of the heads of a large stock- 
ing firm on their care.—N. S. 


To encourage intelligent 
people, a Topeka, Kansas, newspaper is of- 
fering a prize of $10 for the best book re- 
view of not more than 250 words submitted by 
a student of the local high school.—G, W. G. 


reading by young 


The first time society editor goes to 
a gathering of representative women, have her 
collect half a hundred women’s worst cooking 
mistakes during their early married life. In 
the hands of the staff humorist, they can be 
worked into a screamingly funny story. One 
will be sure to tell of her rice diet for weeks 
because she forgot the swelling properties 
of the cereal, another will tell perhaps of leav- 
ing the milk out of an oyster stew the first 
time hubby brought a friend to dinner, maybe 
one will explain how dough, failing to rise, 
was discarded only to rise in the waste can 
and push other things out onto the floor, and 
so on.—T. B. H 


your 


“Correcting Popular Misconceptions” or 
some such title can be used as a spread or 
over daily briefs dealing with the president of 
the barber’s union’s denial that barbers talk 


in boring manner to their patrons, the chief 
operator’s statement showing how much easier 
it is to make a connection than to report a 


line busy, a street car conductor’s declaration 
showing how necessary it is for him to call 
street distinctly and the results that 
would accrue if he were as indistinct as car- 
toonists and vaudeville artists indicate, a hos 
pital superintendent’s assertion that most pa- 
tients of the male variety, instead of making 
love to their nurses, are more likely to com- 
plain and setting forth that pain isn’t con- 
ducive to ymance, a manicurist’s verdict on 
men showing that they are more likely to com 
plain of high prices than to issue dinner in- 
vitations, a license clerk’s observation that 
applicants for marriage permits are as a rule 
quite in possession of their faculties and in 
no danger of attacks of nervousness, and so 
on ad infinitum.—T. B. H 


names 


Send a reporter down to your 
some Saturday 
his impressions 


market house 
morning and let him record 
There is pathos as well as 
humor in the incidents occuring when persons 
go to market to buy foodstuffs for their 


does not bar it 
Address your contributions to the Huncu 
them and mail them in and receive payment by 


Epitor & PusLisHer will pay $ $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is not being 
from this department. 
When they appear, clip 
return mail. Unavailable 


Epitor. 


Sunday dinner, and the story will be one 
adaptable to artist sketches—B, A, T. 
Modern hotels make “‘service’’ one of the 


fundamental policies of such institutions. Re 
ju ofttimes unusual. Your 
hotel men can give you some experiences that 
are both amusing and full of “heart throbs.” 
A good question to put is: “What was the 


sts for services are 





most unusual request you ever received from 
a guest?”—B. A, T 

How many persons from your town have 
achieved prominence elsewhere? Interesting 
Stories, flattering, too, to local pride, can be 
written around the lives of Helena Smith, the 
actress who used to go to the little red brick 
school, and Carlton Jackson Smythe, who used 
to be known to patrons of Jones’ grocery 
store as Jack before he became a New York 
banker, etc.—E. C. L 

Interesting facts concerning early land 


grants and conveyances of property can be 
found in the office of any county deed record- 
er. Have a reporter interview the recorder 
and he will bring to light many interesting 
facts in connection with various deeds. Origi- 
nal prices paid for certain pieces of property 
in your community years ago as compared with 
the present values are highly interesting.— 
c.'G. 


Get story from tailors on extra large hip 
pockets being put in suits for flasks. Many 


ultra fashionable tailors draw attention of 
their customers to this convenience.—J. R. 
Cc. 3. 





You'll get a good church page feature if 
you get the changes that have been made in 
church life, in your town, in the past 25 years. 
What churches have come and gone? What 
ministers have occupied the same pulpit all that 
time? What new ministers have come? What 
one have gone?—G. H. D. 

Dangers of im 
sized by 


“moonshine” liquor are empha- 
running a skull-and-cross-bones “cut” 
with “Moonshine” in black-face, immediately 
above every story of a death resulting from 
poison brew. Number of deaths in a month 
or year with another line of number perman- 
ently incapacitated from such liquor 
panies the box-caption.—L. S 


accom- 
A readable Sunday feature is a symposium 
from prominent citizens as to the worst 


whipping they ever received.—B. R. A. 





Who is the youngest member of your Y. 
M. C. A.? The oldest? We found a baby, 
one and three quarter hours old, a member of 
a local organization.—H. C. 


Who had the first radio telephone in your 
town? The radio ’phone, although recently 
started on a great boom, is not new. It has 


been used by some for a year or several years. 
Why not start a controversy by getting some 
of the more veteran faddists to claim to have 
had the first set? Perhaps you could have a 
contest for the man with the best set for the 
least money, the man with the most elaborate 
set, the man with the set of the longest range, 
the man with the longest experience. Now is 
the time to plug radio while the wave of 
interest is rising —J. M. M 

If you have a considerable 
who are interested in worth while things, 
especially of literary interest, it would be a 
readable feature to run a weekly feature, per- 
haps for Saturday, on “What I read this 
week and why.” The literary minister, the 
city librarian, the town’s outstanding business 
man and the president of the Women’s Club 
in digested form could give a boiled down 
idea of the gist of what they read. This 
would be highly educational and without doubt 
would both stimulate reading and give those 
who are too busy to read for themselves good 
ideas on the worthy 
M. M. 


group of readers 


things in reading.—J. 


teachers keep track of certain 
The veterans in cities or dis- 
tricts who have been at the teaching game 
fifteen to twenty years in the same locality 
have interesting stories to tell of their stupidest 
as well as their most brilliant pupils. Such 


school 
of their pupils. 


Most 


teachers of long standing or who have retired 
can easily be induced to contribute to a series 
Most 
Stupidest.”—J. L. L. 


on “What Happened to My 
Pupil—also My 


Brilliant 











A New Serial 


By EDGAR WALLACE 


Jack O’ Judgment 


Destined to Duplicate the News. 
paper Success 
of “GREEN RUST” and 
“FOUR JUST MEN” 


An unguessable Mystery. A romantic 
Love Story specially adapted for 
Short Instalments ; 
The Boston Globe 4 
The Kansas City Star | 
were the first to order ; 
A line will bring the book and terms 


The McClure Newspaper 
Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue, New York Cty 











Reclar Fillcas 


<sene Byanes 





A comic which appeals to youth and 


old age alike. Ask for samples and 
prices. Editors attending the A, ¥, 
P. A. convention in New York should 


not fail to make inquiries concerning 
this comic at our exhibit im the J 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. | 


full-page matrices, full color, 
black and red, or black alone, 
or as the first page of a printed 


section. 


We can furnish this comic in | 
comic 
i 
| 


HERALD-SUN SYNDICATE | 
280 Broadway New York City 








WEEKLY PAGES 


FEDER FASHIONS—Mats, full |Bii} 
pages, or photos. 1 

CAMERA NEWS—Single mats 
or full pages. 


CHILDREN’S—Single mats, hall, 
or full pages. 


FEATURE WITH MOVIE 
STARS—Half or full pages. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SYNDICATE 
213 Gu‘lford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 








Offset Gravure 


Publishers looking forward to the 
finer printing of pictures in one of 
more colors will make a careful study 
of the possibilities contained in the 
Offset Gravure process. 

Its practical success and various at- 
vantages in newspaper illustration at 
established beyond doubt. 


Offset Gravure Corporation 


351 WEST 52d ST. NEW YORK 
Telephone Circle 7395 











“The African World” 
& 
“‘Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


Published every Saturday 
London. 


AMERICAN OFFICE 
Ne. 1 West Thirty-fourth &, 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Fitz Rey 2969 = 
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AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL VALUES IN 


NEW YORK STATE 


ANNUAL CROP VALUE EXCEEDS 


$417,000,000 


Number of farms 193,195 Average value per farm $9,879 
Value of all farm property $1,908,483,201 


In New York State late figures show 314,911 persons engaged in agriculture, forestry 
or animal husbandry—of 151,717 farms operated by owners 75,522 are free from mortgage. 




















A. Ni 
hould 
<— VALUE OF MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS EXCEEDS 
$8,800,000,000 
ted | Number of establishments, 49,367 Capital Invested, $6,033,828,000 
“ATE | Of the 4,003,844 persons engaged in gainful occupations in the state, 90.7 per cent are 
k Ci ° . . : . . ° 
‘ engaged in various manufacturing, trading, professional and clerical pursuits. 
ES A TERRITORY THAT PRODUCES LIKE THIS CAN 
ji] 
» fl CONSUME EQUALLY WELL 
mats . . . . . . 
The logical, economical and effective manner of merchandising goods is through daily 
s, hall, } a pe ‘ P t e 
| newspapers. Start your advertising and selling campaign in these New York Daily News- 
OVIE | 
eth papers. 
DICATE 
, Md Ff 
Circe 
— ios ioe > A 
*Albany Knickerbocker Press......... (M) 34,464 09 .09 New Rochelle Daily Star... .......... (E) 3,688 a me 
‘e *Albany Knickerbocker Press.......... (S) 46,830 jl ll eae Warts Giiien.. cc ccccceccevecccccsees (E) 177,066 ni] 3 
Avbburm Citizem «2.0... cece cece eeeees (E) 6796 MM as “New York Evening Mail............. (E) 167,913 Al rd 
to the *Breoklynm Daily Eagie................-- (E) 58,435 2 2 "New York Evening Post............ (E) 32,706 2 >) 
da § Daily Eagle.............-+.- (S) 72,158 2 2 "The New York Herald............... (M) ss 189,816 ss 4s 
“Gn the *Buffalo Courier and Enquirer..... (M&E) 85,518 jis 1s The New York Herald................. (Ss) 209,843 ss AS 
“HRS GHEE cc cccccccccccecesccccces (Ss) 115,296 2 2 “The Sum, New Yerls........ccccssccces (E) 182,279 ss AS 
“ious ad "Buffalo Express ..........00:00sseseees (mM) 38,732 12 Je tNew York Times...................... (M) 330,008 A S305 
ition are "Buffalo Expreee .........--0.cccenscsees (s) 54,784 is 4 Gee WN III co cnectcecccacucsueee (Ss) 500,000 5 7275 
Buffale Evening News.........-....++- (E) 194,680 2 21 *“New York Tribune.................... (M) 142,195 46 xs 
. *Buffalo Evening Times...............-- (E) 78,053 1S AS Hi Wis TRiskc cc cccccccncasecet (s) 141,301 r -") 
ral *Buffalo Sunday Times............--... (s) 97,942 AS 15 New York World.................++. (M) 352,852 x] a) 
"Corning Evening Leader.............-. (E) 7,358 ot MM Shee. Wea: WR ie asivsics cca iccncess (S) 609,290 . 58 
y YORK Elmira Star-Gazette ...........0..005 © a4 PI New York World..................... (E) 300,70 8©=— 60 S8 
pecccccececcoccece = - “Niagara Falls Gazette.................(E) 13,154 x a 
Te . . "Olean Times ........ceceseeeeses sss ++ (EB) 5,306 025 aes 
ee ban s s Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise....(E) 11,666 ss ss 
ae 2s s Rochester Times-Union eéesensccosceesQee 6,106 2 is 
piesa Saratoga Springs Saratogian .........(E) 7,895 04 04 
steeeeeeeeeesens pend pend "Staten Island Daily Advance........(E) 7812 8S “ 
evcccccccescseees - Sal Syracuse Journal .............-+0+++--(E) 45,014 10 Bt) 
Pe ee me 22s 2s Treg Wesel ..<.<csccccsescoscacos QD 21,883 as rt 
eccccceccceee 05 68 Government Statements, October 1, 1921. 
bv acenconccened OF 3 *A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, October 1, 1921. 
Kacocacauss -“ - “A. B. C. Annual Audit October 1, 1921. 
wceecccosnccesse x) #6 Publisher’s Statement. 
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A Quiz for 


the Quizzers 








Do you value Character in a newspaper—reliable news and fair editorials—the quality that 
commands Reader Confidence and Esteem 


Are you favorably disposed toward a newspaper that possesses notable Strength in the Home, 


by reason of circulation that reaches the Home and contents that commend it to the 
Family 


You don’t underestimate—do you—a following whose Preference or Attachment for its fa- 
vorite newspaper is strong because of long-continued or habitual reading 


Don’t you like to address people who are in th: habit of noticing advertisements, who make 
it their practice to Consult Announcements and Compare Offerings 


Aren’t you making your appeal to customers with Buying Power, with ability to gratify the 
desire you create 


Isn’t it your idea that a medium is made more effective by Prestige of age or old-establish- 
ment, by Fame of leadership, by Reputation of success and influence 


Of course you are aware of the fact that readers’ attention is drawn to advertising in the 
newspaper that presents the “market-place aspect” in Volume and Variety of Display 


Will you concede superiority—other things being equal—to the newspaper that gains and 
holds Subscribers on Merit, independent of voting contests and premium offers 


Is it necessary to remind you that you prefer circulation Concentrated in City and Suburbs 


What about Service—do you value more highly the medium whose management extends 
co-operation, that takes good care of you as a space-user 


Consider the Rate Inducement—price per inch per thousand of circulation 


Are you particular about the company you keep—prefer Cleanliness of Advertising Columns 
Isn’t it in a medium’s favor that it is Attractive in Appearance—.in typography, make-up 
presswork 


Many well-known national advertising agencies have determined that in the con- 
sensus of their judgment, recorded in a questionnaire, there is none among New 
York evening newspapers of larger circulations that possesses all these “pulling 
powers” in such large measure as does 


THE NEW YORK GLOBE 


JASON ROGERS, Publisher 


Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc., Special Representatives, New York and Chicago 


MEMBER OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


? 
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